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mitt SH ASSOCIATION for the 
DVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Association will be held, under the Presidenc 
of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S., &c., at BATH, commencing on Wed. 
nesta. September 14. Notices of Papers proposed tobe read at 
the eetin: should be sent to the Local op at Bath 
Moore, <. ’. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. V manos or to 
fi. Assistant ed Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Bath. 
Members and others who w ish to obtain information about the 
Jocal arrangements are requested to communicate with the Local 
Secretaries at Bath. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN 
on THURSDAY, October 6. New Students must present them- 
selves on the preceding i saneatar , and may enter for the whole 
or for any part of the Cov 
The following are the oaths cooks embrs pee in this Cou 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D. D, Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, rby the Rev. 8. 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. J. M’'Caul, 
Lecturer. 
Exegesis of the New Testament, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Ecclesiastical History, by the Rey. Canon Robertson, AL 
Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. 8S. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 
Vocal Music, by John <p at Esq., Professor. 
i Reading, by the Re J. 1D. D’Orsey, M.A., Lecturer. 
Class of Candida ae for admission to this * Department, 
conducted by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the 








game day 

For information apply personally, or by letter motel outside 
“ Prospectus, ” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary 
K 158; S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE, 

LECTURES, adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENC E on THURSDAY, October 6. New 
Students must present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 
mig the Rey. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
M.A 





Classic | Literature—Professor, Rey. John Lonsdale, M.A. ; Lec- 
turers, Rey. J. J. Heywood, M.A., and C., 8. ‘Townsend, 


Mathems - Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturer, Rev. 
T. A. Cock, M.A.; Aasistant- Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
English Language J. 58. 

Brewer, 
Modern History—Prof. C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. Sti®venard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 
For informs ation apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


‘ellen ’S COLLEGE, 
ORIENTAL SECTION. 
Bn LECTURES are specially intended for those who have to 


ss the Second Examination for the Indian Civil Service, and 
ill COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 6. 


Ganecrit» area an ny and Geography—Professor Fitz Edward 


and Literature — Professor, the Rey. 


LON DON. 


Tamil, Telugu, Rw Hina ‘stani—Professor Thomas Howley. 
Arabic—Professor Reinhold Rost, Ph.D. 
Hindi Law spe Indi aM ¢ 
Mahomedan 
English Law and Jurispra 
Political Economy—Rev. 
For inform: ation apply personally, 
“ Prospectus,” to J. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES. 
LECTURES COMMENCE OCTOBER 6. New Students must 
Present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathem: gy yo the Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A. ; Lecturer, 
— Rev ae A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant- Lecturer, the Rey. W. 
ows 


Natural Bhiesophy —Professor Maxwell, M.A.; Lecturer, W. G. 
Adams, Esq. M 

Arts of Coustruction—Professor Kerr, 

Manuf: ucturing Art and Machinery—Professor Shelley. 

land Surveying and Levelling—H. J. Castle, Esq. 

Drawing—Professor Bradley ; Lecturer. the Rev. J. Edgar. 

Chemistry—Professors W. A. er, M.D. and 4 Y Bloxam. 

Geology and Mineralogy—P’ fessor Tennant, F.G. 

Workshop—G. A. Timme, Es« 

Photography—George Dawn: Esq. M.A. 

P For information Te ag f personally, or by letter marked outside 

“Prospectus,” to J UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 20. 
Pupils can be admitted to— 


1. The Division of Cl: 
fature, the studies in w 


eines lence } Professor John D. Bell. 
ames Btephee, Esq. LL.D. 
1 





or by letter m: actned outside 












Mathematics, and General Lite- 
a e directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 
Departments of King’s College, and for the learned professions. 

2 The Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 
tended for mercantile pursuits, for the Classes of Architecture 
and Engineering in King’s College, for the Military Academies. 
for the Ciyil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 

rine. 

For information apply personally, or by letter saat outside 

“Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretar, 


BEDForD COLLEGE (FOR LADIES, 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
enna! L ASSES will begin for the Session 1864-5, on THURSDAY, 
ner J 
The SC HOO for JUNIOR PUPILS above Eight Years of 
Age will RE-OPEN on THU RSDAY, September 29th. 
few Pupils received as BO: ARDERS. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 


ie ~ J ANE M/ ARTINEAU, ‘Hon. Sec. 
ST. GEORGE’ S VILLA, St. John’s Road, 
. Leonards-on-Sea. 


The MISSES GIrFoRD receive a FEW YOUNG LADIES to 
tducate, with the assistance of the best Masters 





SCOTTISH NATION A L MEMORIAL 
‘0 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE COMMITTEE of ADVICE nominated by pas MA- 
JESTY are now prepared to receive DESIGNS, to be submitted to 
Her Majesty, for the SCOTTISH “NATIONAL MEMORIAL to 
the P. CONSORT, about to be erected in Edinburgh, or 
its immediate neighbou rhood. 

Of the SITES which have cng suggested for the MEMORIAL, 
the most eligible appear to be 


1. A knoll on the Spur or Rid e running N.N.E. from Arthur's 
Seat, and about 540 feet above the Sea. 


2. West Princes-street-gardens, at the foot of Frederick-street 
or Castle-street. 


3. East Side of Charlotte-square-garden, facing George-street. 


4. The Queen’s Fak, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Holyrood Palace. 


The Committee, nea er, desire es weer to direct the atten- 

tion of Artists to the sirst-named of these Sites, which offers many 

advantages. A National Memorial in that commanding position 

would seen by persons approaching Edinburgh at a greater 

distance, and from a wider circle, both of the city and the country 

than any other available ‘situation 

the same time, it is not desired absolutely to preclude the 

suggestion of paniy.oee = 4 Site which an Artist may consider specially 

suitable for h 

The amount of Funds at the disposal of the Committee for the 

erection of the Memorial is 12,000l.; and the eon regret that 

they are therefore unable to offer pr r to an, 

unsuccessful competitor for his design. 

It is requested that all Models and Drawings, not already pre- 

pared, may be furnished on a scale of one inch to the foot. 

No Design can be received as the Tentu day of December. 
KER, Honorary Secretary, 

124, George- street, Bainbarsh, oth September, 1864. 




















GARDENS, CHISWICK 
On SATURDAY, September 17th, the CONSERVATORY at 
CHISWICK, containing the great collection of Trial Grapes, 
which are now in perfection, will be OPEN to the Public. Doors 
open at 12. Band at 3. Admission, 1s. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
SESSION 1864-65. 
MATRICULATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

On TUESDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER next, at Ten o'clock, 

a..,an EXAMINATION will be ar, for the MATRICULA- 
TION of cays age in the FACULTIES of ARTS, ME 

CINE, and LAW, and in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING ind "AGRICUL TURE. 

The Examixations for Scholarships will commence on Thurs- 
day, the 20th of October. The Council have the power of con- 
ferring at these Examinations, Sith HT SENIOR ees 
po of the value of 401. each, viz.:—Srven in the Facult 

and One in the Faculty of Law: and FORTY-SIX JUN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.:—Firteen in Literature, and ener? x 
Science, of the value of 24l. each; E IGHT in Medicine, of the value 
of 251. each; Turee in Law, and "Five in Civil Engineering, of the 








... 





full Sptenation as to the subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had o' tothe 
By order of the "president 
RO OBERT < J. KENNY, Registrar. 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


Address by Mr. TOYNBEE, F.R.S 

At this Hospital the Medical ‘Appointments, including jd 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as man: 
Scholarships of 50/. each, are open tothe Pupils without additional 
fee. To enter, obtain Prospectus. and for other information apply 
to RNEST HART, Dean of the Sch 


TTYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester- terrace, Hyde Park. — The JUNIOR 
-— begins September 16th. —The SEN IOR TERM, November 


ctuses containing Terms and N 


,™ 
had on application. 
OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Director. 


Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &e. 

During the ere 1864-5, which will COMMENCE on the 3rd 
of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL. a a R.S., &e. 
Metallurgy—By John Perey, M.A. F.R 
Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F. Rs. 

Mineralogy } By enone W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics—By Robert WwW illis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Jostreation 1 in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Haythorne 
eine "Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of 
the Laboratories. 

me .. are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Labo- 

of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and in 
the’ ——— La iboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Res ets to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4. 


Names of Professors may be 





i LRAT 


“Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, actin 
—- Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduc 
rice: 
. Certificated pragma Ly" X ay pene and others engaged 
i also ectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Hig! rhness the by ‘of Wales has granted Two 
Scholarships, ands several others have also been established. 
For a Prospectus and information, apely at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 5. 








References to Clergymen, if required. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S | conducted by Two Ladies, in St. Joh 





| 


2DI- | 


| 


AY SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY = be held at 
BATH, on FRIDAY, September 16th, at Three Pp. 


J. GWYN JEFFREYS, Esq. F.R.S., in the Chair. 
H. T. STAINTON, Secretary. 


A BACHELOR of ARTS, of the University of 
Cambridge wishes to devote Three or Four Hours a day to 

TUITION, at his own house in Hampstead, or in ‘London or the 

neighbourhood. .—Address B. A., 2, Rosslyn-terrace, Hampst 








GRADUATS of OXFORD, of great expe- 

rience, Author of several Works of repute, PREPARES 
GENTLEMEN for the MATRICULATION and other Prelimi- 
nary Examinations, in Class or Privately. Arrangements jaate 
with Schools, & &e.—B. A -» Mr. Poole, Bookseller, 39, Booksellers’- 
row, Strand, W.C. 


NERMAN EDUCATION (PROTESTANT). 
—Professor SEEMANN, Head-Teacher of the Royal go 
— and eens College at Essen, near Diisseldorf, 
ACANCIES to RECEIVE into his Family TWO YOUNG 
GENTLE M EN. They fee have a most comfortable home and a 
zh can be given by Clergymen 
a j English ly _ yho have their sons there.—Letters to the 
above ‘direction. or to Mr. Cu. Witsoyx, 24, Albion-street, Hyde 
Park-square, 


DIAN LANGUAGES, —The Rev. G. SMALL, 

(ten years in India) continues to GIVE INSTRUC- 

TION in yy Arabic, and Sanskrit, Hind Gstani, Bengali, and 

Persian. Terms and Testimonials forwarded. —5, Featherstone- 
buildings, Bedford-row, W.C. 


DUCATION.—A few VACANCIES in a 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

ohn’s Wood. The French Lan: 

guage constantly spoken.—Address F. B., Post Office, 12, King’s 
Cullege- road, Adelaide-road, St. John’s W Food. 

MEDICAL MAN who prefers Home 

4 Education for his three children, wishes to MEET with 

| io or TWO GENTLEMANLY BOYS, who could study with 

them, under the guidance of an able Tutor. The locality is 

















CORK. | healthy and beautiful, pene the sea. Terms, from 2001. per annum. 


ddress, free, A. A. A., Post Office, Vigo-street, Regent- street. 
First-class references given and required. 


DUCATION and HEALTH.—A Gentleman 
from Neuchatel (French Switzerland), who has 13 years’ 
experience in tuition, chiefly in England. and speaking Four 
Languages, proposes to spend the winterin F cies and would be 
glad to accompany a Family thither, or to take him for the 
ensuing winter, on moderate terms, ONE or TW. 0 PUPILS whose 
health might require their oe awinter in Italy. Reference 
is kindly permitted to Rev. L. J. Bernays, M.A., Rector of Great 
Stanmore, and the best references both in Florence and in England 
can be added, if required.—Address, for further particulars, Mon- 





, sieur C, F. BALENs, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 


value of 202. each ; to Fifteen of which first year’s Students are | 


The WINTER SESSION, 1864-65, will COMMENCE on 
SATURDAY, Oct. ist, at 8 o'clock p.m., with an Introductory | 


AN GUA G ES.—Italian, English, French, 
Rudiments of Latin, German, Music, &e.. Mr, CURT, Pro- 
fessor, pew and Sworn Translator since 1828, having some 
PUPILS at and near Norwood, is desirous of a few more. Age, 
distance, &¢., no object.—33, Great PorTLAND-STREET, REGENT« 
STREET. 


] ANCING.—Miss Parker (six years with 

Madame Soutten) begs to announce that her CLASSES 
for Dancing, Deportment, and Calisthenic Exercises are now 
FORMING for the” Winter Season. Families and Schools attended 
in and out of Town. Private Lessons given.—35, MANok-Roap, 
Watwortn, 8. 








.. DORSEY will LECTURE and give 

rivate Instruction at BRIGHTON, from 8th to 17th inst. ; 

at SOUTHAMPTON, from 19th to 24th ; at MALVERN, from 
24th to 30th. —Address 15, Adelaide-crescent, Brighton. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICU- 

LA’ ASs0n, January, 1865 ; and Cambridge Local Bramin- 

Tr, 1864. The Rev. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. 

and the Rey. MAY DAVIS, EP. ARED CANDI- 

DATES for the yee EXAMINATIONS. —Candidates also 

thoronghiy, prepared for the Civil Service and Oxford Local. 

CANCY for TWO BOARDERS.—Apply to the Rev. W. 

plan s, Hackney, N.E. 


THE PRESS.—Will be shortly disengaged, a 
Gentleman, compe tent to discharge the duties of SUB- 
EDITOR: or REPORTER, or both, if required. Advertiser also 
possesses a general knowledge of Newspaper management. Satis- 
factory references.—Address J., Adams & Francis, Advertisement 
Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
ve derive additional pleasure in their 
when uainted with MINERALS, ROCKS and 
FOSSILS. we TENNANT, oul, 2: Strand, London, gives 














Practical Instruction to ies and Gentlemen, and from his 
extensive poem com: — many thousand imens, 
persons are enal: led wt a dozen or Bg J private lessons to 


identify the ordinary papenents of Rocks, and most of the 
Minerals and Metals aned Arts. 

supply Elementary Geological Collections at 2 
Guineas each. 


O AMATEUR ASTRONOME 

SALE, very cheap, TWO REFLECTING @ 
the one a Newtonian, the other a Gregorian—@ite 
Gentleman recently deceased.—For ees addi 
Morton, F.R.A.S., Grenville House, 
ae a 
re GOVERNESSES’ I INSTITU’ 

SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WA GHORN, #hé hs 
Fg a fepectfally savites 8 28 


Mr. Tennant can a 
, 5, 10, 20 to 100 















Princi of Sc! 
oh ENGLISH tures S and PRO 





neferred, an a and e Pupils introduced in bane , 


perty tra’ 
Germany. No charge 
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OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, | 


MELROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 
Instituted 1954. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

A Merchant, in _the City (who pays for this Advertisement has 

romised to ‘TR ena the SUM of ONE HUNDRED 

UINEAS to the FUND for ENLARGEMENT of MELROSE 
HALL, provided Nine other persons will subscribe the same 
amount within the present year. 

The Board earnestly commend this generous offer to the Wealthy 
and Benevolent 

The New Wing of Melrose Hall, when completed, will increase 
the capacity of the Hospital to 200 Be 

ere are already 85 Inmates. The r vhs arity is a National Insti- 
tution, receiving Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
It claims, therefore, the support of the Wealthy throughout the 
Country. 

The Cases are hopelessly Incurable. The benefit is life-long. 
Many are seeking it who cannot yet be received. In their behalf, 
the Board bespeak the sympathy and support of those whom 
Providence has raised beyond the reach of miseries such as theirs. 

Names will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Henry 
Huth, Esq., 10, Moorgate-street ; and at the Office by 

FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 

Office, 10, Poultry. 


ULL SC HOOL OF ART, in connexion with 
the Science and- Art Department. South Kensington 
WANTED, e¢ arly in October next, for the above, a CERTIFI- 
CATED ART-MASTER of energy and ab ility. —Address Gro, H. 
Lovett, Hon. Secretary. 
























R. ALTSCHUL TE ACH ES 
GERMAN thro’ Italian, Spanish, French, aaa. 
TALLAN thro Spanish, French, German, English. 
SPANISH thro’ French, German, Italian, Snglish, 
FRENCH thro’ German, Italian Spanish, English. 
ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish, Italian, German. 





No Extra c Chasae for the Tuition of severs : pangn ages 
Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, 


’—Practice better than 
Pre gece E OCUTION and 
, teaches TWO 


e YOU TRAVEL 
eory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
of PRENCI, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 









Langua; es (one through ‘the medium of anothe r) on the same 
i e Pupil’s or at his House. Each Language 
rivate Lessons im iClasses. Prepares for Army and 

AMINATIONS.—Mi Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 





8. EX: : 
ment I" Anglais par les langues étr ingéres.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


HE CL APH: AM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
. London, esigned for PREPARING PUPILS for the 
UNIVERSITIES ; the Indian Civil Service; the Military Col- 
leges, Woolwich and Sandhurst ; and Direct Commission also for 
General Education. 
Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIG LEY, M.A. M.D. &e. of St 
Joh College, Cambridge; Prof r of Mathematics and 
ssics in the late Royal Indian Colle ge, Addiscombe 
Vice-Principal—Reyv. W. B. Cc HUB 2¢ ma, M.A., of Trinity Gatien. 
yar noridg 
There is a Laboratory at a. Scho nll Lectures by the Head- 
Master are given regularly on the Experimental and Natural 
Sciences.—For the Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Clap- 
am, 8. 











‘T. MARY’S HALL, St. Mary’s-road, Canon- 

bury, near London, N., English and French Institution for 

Ladies, on the principles "of Quee n’s Colle tablished in 1849). 

The College will RE-OPEN on Septem! 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 

The undersigned Clergymen and Gentlemen, having personal 
knowledge of the plan of the above highly successful Institution, 
concur in recommending it to the notice of parents desirous of 
obtaining afi class education in all respects for their Daughters: 

adwi M.A., Rector of Barningham and Coney- 
jeston, Suffolk. 


















_ Hoppus, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor in Uaivermty Coll. 
B Hae! M.D., Linton, near Ca idge 
Rev. C. Heselridge, . Carlton, 





piceste 
» Rector of H aslewood, Duffield, 
Rector of Hawt on, Notts. 
Upper Tooting. 
ulsall. 


H. Jenkins, B.A 
Parker, M.A., 
ta sa.» Daventry Hous se, 
8 Sharwood, M. aro 

Rein 2m Slocombe, Solicitor, eading. 

The Hon. R Wan, 3, Wilton-stree Belgrave-square. 

Rev. C. Wolley, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College 
There are Vacancies ~ Two Resident Pupils. Prosnecbases will 
be forwarded on applica ation. 


| ADIES’ COLLEGE, The Wi )ODLANDS, 
Union-road, Chapham Rise. 

The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, September 
15th, when Classes will be formed for the usual branches of Edu- 
cation. The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be 
resumed in October; and those on History, Literature, and other 
subjects will commence in September. 

Eighteen Pupils are received as Boarders, 


PELS SIZE COLLEGE for L ADIES, 
3 and 4, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
For Resident Pupils only. 
Principal—Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 
The uae TERM begins SEPTEMBER 16, and ends DE- 
CEMBER 
Information as to the Fees and Courses of Study for Junior and 
Senior t Pupils may be obtained of the Principat. 


PELSIZE COLL EGE. —LECTUR E $ to be 
delivered in MICHAELMAS TERM, 1864: 

1. Senior Division. —Natural Philosophy, The La aws of Health, 
Mental Science, and The History of Literature. 

2. Junior Division.—The Properties of Common Things, The 
Senses and their Education, and The Rudiments of Science. 

The Departments of General Education, Foreign Languages, 
and the Accomplishments, as usual. 

a Sreepestaces, address the PrrxcrPat, 3, Belsize Park, Hamp- 
stea 


















ODDESDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | 


HERTS, established on the largest scale of efficiency, will 
be found com compels im oe Seettment. PUPILS are PRE 
'ARED for the AR N L SERVICE, and ali 
Examinations. y * Christmas, 1861, forty-eight have 
40 


—several with honours.—Ter! and 40 guineas.—M. 
ance & Lupron, Principals, saat 








[UNIVERSITY _OF EDINBURGH. 


Chaneellor—LORD BROUGHAM. 
Vice-Chancellor—Principal Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 
Rector—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


The SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, November 1, 1864. 
An ADDRESS to the STUDENTS will be’ delivered by the 
PRINCIPAL, on MONDAY, November 14, at Two o’clock. 





The CLASSES for the different Posnches of STUDY will be 
Opened as follows 
I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Days and Hours of 





















Classes. "Attendance. Professors. 

Junior Humanity . Tues. Nov. 1..12 7 2 
Senior Humanity . Tues. Nov. 1... Prof. Sellar. 
F irst Greek ..... Tues. Nov. 1.. 981 1) 

ond Greek ... Tues. Nov.1 11 ¢Prof. Blackie. 
Third Greek Tues. Noy. 1 .2§ 
First Mathematical |./: Tues. Nov.1 +12) 
Second Mathematical .. Tues. 1 10 ¢ Prof. Kelland. 
Third Mathematica Mon 7 - 9 
ee aio ro pets hole uA Nov. 1.. a Prof. Fraser. 

Ta tilosophy ...... ues. Noy. 1 
Political Economy ... fed. Jan. 4 2 } Prof. Macdougall. 
Ratarel Philosophy Tues. Nov.1 a Prof. Tait. 

“pr eerll — English Tues. Nov. 1 4 Prof. Aytoun. 
Practical “= pusapaeiced sib ety Dec.1......12 Prof. Smyth. 
Agriculture Frid. Nov.4...... 4 Prof. Wilson. 
Theory of Music. ues. Nov.1...... Prof. Donaldson. 
Sanskrit Tues. Noy.1. 11412 Prof. Aufrecht. 


II. THEOLOGY. 
Tues. Nov.8...... 10) Rev. Prof. Craw- 
Tues. N 


Divinity—Junior Class 
Senior 


Class 





Divinity and eee z o | Rev. of. Ste- 
History iJ j Tues. Nov. 8 12 - a ).D. 
4 “ar es j Rev. Pro 
Biblical Avtimattion) Tues. Nov.8...... 2) I —_ 
Hebrew- eons Class Tues, Nov. 8 
¢ ¢ Ss ¥ 
Het brew & Arabic) TUee Nov. 8 .10 = Prof. Liston. 
Hindustani ............ Tues. Nov.8...... 11 
Itt. LAW. 
Law of Scotland.. Tues. Nov.1...... 10 Prof. Moir. 








Medical Jurisprudence) 7 
(for Students 0 pi os awy} Tues. Nov.1....,. 2 Prof. Maclagan. 
Civil A Tues, Nov. 1 9 Prof. Muirhead. 
Public 7 aw : Wed. Jan. 4...... 4 Prof. Lorimer. 
Conveyancing ... Tues. Noy.1...... 4 ee jionteo- 
Constitutional Law rand 
His- ¢-Tues. Nov. 1. 4 Prof. Innes. 


Co nstitution: ul 
tory* 
* The | a ourse » will termins ate before the Christmas Vacation. 


IV. MEDICINE. 


Dietetics, Materia Me-) of Prof. Christison, 















dica, and Pharma aaa oS Tues. Nov.1.... . | 
Chemistry . ; Tues. Nov.1...... 10 Prof. L. Playfair. 
Surgery ‘ Tues. Nov.1......10 
Institutes of Medicine.. Tues. Nov.1..... a P. ei Bennett, 
Midwifery and Diseases} : Prof. 5: 
. f Women & Children} Tues. Noy.1...... (MLD Dd. seine 
Ss ° 0 “4 
Cc oo “7 arene | (Mon. } Thurs. Nov. a 
i Profs. Bennett. 
, . ’ 
Cc ry r yeneoees ne : (Tw y Tues. Noy.1..12 to 25 Laycock, and 
BBIes coves l Maclagan. 
Anatomy Tues. Nov.1..... 1 Prof. Goodsir. 
P, 
Natural History........ Tues. 2 a Allman, 
Practice of Physic...... Tues. Nov.1...... 3 sire rof. Laycock, 
General Pathology...... Tues. Nov.1...... a{P vo “Henderson, 
abnintnn’ Tiackdnetra<% a 
oe peat se j Tues. Nov.1...... 4 pee mai 


Roya Inrirmary, at Noon, Daily. 


Practical Anatomy, under the Superintendence of Prof. Goodsir. 
P ragtical al « Chemistry, under the Superintendence of Prof. Lyon 
Analytic a Chemistry, under the Superintendence of Prof. Lyon 


Ay 
Practical ‘Physiology, under the Superintendence of Prof. Bennett. 


During the SUMMER SESSION, LECTURES will be given 
on the following Branches of Education :— 

Botany—by Prof. Balfour. 

Histology—by Prof. Bennett. 

Medical Jurisprudence—by Prof. Maclagan. 

Clinical Medicine. 

a linical Surgery—by Prof. Syme. 

Comparative Anatomy—by Prof. Goodsir. 

Anatomical Demonstrations—by Prof. Goodsir. 

Practical Chemistry — Pharmacy—under the Direction of 
Prof. Lyon Playfai 

Practical Anatomy— aaae the Superintendence of Prof. 
Goodsir. 

Natural History—by Prof. Allman. 

Medical Psychology, with Practical Instruction at an 
Asylum—by Prof. Laycock. 











MatricvLation,—Every Student, before entering with any Pro- 
fessor, must produce a Matriculation Ticket for the ensuing 
Session. Tickets will be issued at the Matriculation Office in the 





ze, every lawful day, from Ten till Four o’cloc Enrolmert 
eral Album is the only legal Record of attendance in the 





ity 
Liprary.—The Libr: ary will be open for the purpose of giving out 
Books to Students, either on loan, or for reference in the Hall 
| Appr opriated for that i re every lawful day during the Winter 
sssion from Ten o'clock a.m. till Four o'clock p.m.; except on 
s aturdays, when it will be ser at One o’clock precisely. 
| Every Student applyi ing for Books must present to the Librari: 
| his Matriculation Wicket’ for the Session, with Ticket of at Teast 
| one Professor. 
very Book taken out must be returned within a Fortnight, 
| uninjured. 
N.B.—Information relative to the Curricula of Study for D e8, 
Examinations, ko. » May be obtained on application to the re- 
at the Colle; 
d erable of Fees. may be seen in the Matriculation Office, and in 
the Reading-Room of the Library. 


By authority of the Senatus 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec, to the University. 
September, 1964, 











— __* 
T. THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL _, MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—SESSION 1864 and 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivereg 
by Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on SATURDAY, October ] t 
3 o'clock p.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will tale 
place. ’ 

To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of al) thi 
Prizes, and further information, a ply to Mr. Wuirrrevp, Medical 
ase the Manor House, St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, 

Surrey, 5. 3. 


OVAL ¢ COLLEGES of PHYSI( SICIANS ani and 
SURGEONS, EDIN a 
WINTER SESSION, 1864- 

The following COURSES of LECTU RES o on n MEDICAL ana 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer. 
sity, analy for Examination for the Diplomas of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons :— 

CLASSES OPEN on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 

Surgery, 10 a.m.—Mr. Spence 

Surgery (4, High Pw em ry: ards), 10 a.m.—Dr. = H. Watson, 

Surgery (8, Infirmary-street), 10 a.m.—Mr. A. M. Edwards. 

Surgery (1, Surgeons’-square), 10 a.m.—Dr. Jose’ ph Bell. 

Chemistry (School of Arts, Adam- square), 10 a.m.—Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam. 

Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry, 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam (at hye ons” Hail 

Chemistry (4, High School- 11 a.m.—Dr. A. C. Brown, 

Practical Chemistry—/ An ical Cc ve » 9AM. til Spy 

Dr. A. C. Brown (4, itieh choot -yards 
Physiology, 11 a.m.— Dr. S 
Medical Jurisprudence (Geeta commences on Monday, Nov. 7), 
2 p.m.—Dr. Littlejohn. 

Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary), 12 noon—Drs. Warburton, 
Begbie, Sanders, J. Matthews Duncan, and Rutherford 
Haldane. 

Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary), 12 noon.—Dr. Gi lesple, 

Anatomy, 1 p.M.; Anatomical Demonstrations, 4 P Practical 

natomy (will be commencd on October 1), 9 A.M. ‘till 4 PM 
Dr. P. D. Handyside. 

Practice of Physic, 3 p.m.—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 

aes of Physic (4, High School-yards), 3 p.1.—Dr. Warburton 
Beg 

General Pathology, 4 r.w.—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 

By Order of the Royal Collens: of $3 ie sicians 
dD. D ANE, Secretary. 
By Order of the Royal collexe of Surgeons. 
MES SIMSON, Secretary. 

The INTRODUCTORY pee... will be delivered by Dr, 
STEVENSON MACADAM, on TUESDAY, November 1, at 
Eleven o'clock. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
Perpetual Ticket, at one payment, 1s. : 

Q Quarterly, 1/. lls. 6d. : 
years ean the Student toa Perpetu: ul ‘ 

Hosritat.—Ticket, Three Months, 1. 1 

= ‘sary Visit—Royal Public Dispensar 

each, Six Months, 31. 38. Prac TICAL Mipwireei— 

M. aternity "Hospital, Royal Public Dispensary, New Town Dis 

y, Ticket, 11. 3s. Diseases or THE Eye, Ear, anp TEeTa= 

Jispensaries, Cockburn- street ; the Edinburgh Eye In orieears 6 
Cambridge -street, Lothian- -road ; and the Southern Eye Dispen- 
sary, 2, West Richmond-street. Practica Puarmacy —Royal 
Public Dispensary, New Town Dispensary, Six Months, 31. 39, 
Vaccination—Dr. Husband, Royal Dispensary. 

; a7 the First of each os above Courses, 31. 5s. ; for 

the Second, 4s; Perpetual, 5I. 5s. To those who have alps 

attended a ‘Fira Course in Edinburgh, the Perpetual Fee for that 
. 4s. The Fees for the following Courses are :—Practical 
coe fees Anatomy, 32. 38.; Anatomic: al Demoa- 

. 2s., when n along with Practical Anatomy, ll.1s 

E, Month, 5/. for Three Months, or 10. 


: AM. till 5p 
















. Sick CHILDREN’S 
Perpetual, 2/. 28. Dis. 
,and New Town Dispen- 
















During the SUMMER SESSION, 1865, the following Three 


Months’ Courses will be delivered :— 

Midwifery—Dr. Keiller. 

Midwifery (4, High School-yards)—Dr. J. Matthews Duncan. 

Medical J urisprudence—Dr. Littlejohn. 

Materia Medica and eae oat Dr. Scoresby-Jackson. 

Clinical Surgery—Dr. Gilles 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. W: aetariois Beghie, Sanders, J. Matthews 
Duncan, and Rutherford Haldane. 

Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry— Dr. Stevenson Mae 








adam (at Surgeons’ Hall). 
Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Brown 4, 
High School-yards) 


Practical Anatomy and Operative Surgery—Demonstrations (Re 
gional and Microseopic)—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 

Pathological Anatomy and Histology — Practical Pathe 
Histology (Royal fofirmary y)—Dr. Grainger Stewa’ 

Histology—Dr. Sanders. 

History of Medicine— Dr. Warburton Begbie. 

Military SUNeeEy, Operative Surgery and Hygiene— Dr. P. H. 


ats 
Surgical ApDH ances—Mr. Edwards. 

Surgical Applicances and Operative Surgery—Dr. Jose ph Bell. 
Vaccination—Dr. Husband. 

Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 

Insanity—Dr. Skae. 

The above Courses qualify for Examination for the Diplomas of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of E dinburgh ; bo 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and ong > of London; the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Dublin; the ‘Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow; the Apothecaries’ Societies 
of London and Dublin; and the Boards of the Navy, Army, and 
Indian Medical Service. 

The above Courses also qualify for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the Queen’s University in Ireland, during 
years in which residence is not required. 

In accordance with the Regulations of the University of Edin- 
burgh, any four of the entire Medical Ciasses required may be 
attended under the above Teachers ; and one of the four years of 
study required may be constituted by attendance, in one year, oD 
two of the above Six Months’ Courses, or on one of these and two 
Three Months’ Courses. The R egulations require that in this 
case the Fee for any of the above C i gi ye the same as that 
for the corresponding Class in the 

The whole of the education rennired for ae ation at the ras 
VERSITY of LONDON may be taken under the above Teach 

Those who hold the Double Qualification of Physi 
Surgeon from the ROYAL COLLEGES of PHY SICIANS 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH, are eligible for English Poor-La¥ 
appointments equally with these who hold English Medical an 
Surgical Diplomas; and are, under the Medical Act, entitled 

ractise Medicine and Surgery in any part of Her Majesty's 

ominions. 

NOTICE.—The Register at all Medical Schools is now required 
to be closed within fifteen days after the commencement 0! ‘% 
Session, except in cases of detention from illness or other unavoi 
able cause. Students who are in doubt as to the effect of the New 
Regulations regarding the Preliminary Examination in Gen io 
Education, are requested to communicate with the Secretary 


the School. 
Ei N MACADAM, Secretary to the Medi..- 
a and Surgical Schoo! 1 
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mE WHE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
> EASTERN EUROPE. — LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Lai nig, begs to announce that he has made 

supply of THE ATHENZUM myOUR The sub- 

Sription will be 14 thaler for three months; ry , me, for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxe, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Arnenzum Journal also 
received | by Lupwic DenickE, as above. 


ATOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS INS tt in all the LONDON, 

COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIOD I 
CALS, ALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


re for . 








ABTHUR HALL, SMART & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHERS, and 
PERIODICAL DEALERS. 


Booksellers’ Weekly and a Monthly Onder executed with Care 
Jespatch 
The Works of the leading Publishing Houses supplied. 
Periodical Parcels forwarded by the Early Trains. 
Printed Lists and Forms on application. 
25, Paternoster-row, London. 
HE Le ARGEST BURNING-GLASS in the 
WORLD, constructed by Messrs. LEPANTE, of Paris, 
capable of fusing Lime, Plumbago and Platinum, is offered FOR 
SALE, price 1001. May be seen at Necretti & Zampra’s, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham.—Communications to be addressed Messrs. 
Necretti & ZAMBRA, 122, Regent- street, Ww. 


(ARE of CHAMBERS, OFFICES, o or any 

place of Trust, required by a person of good character, who 
has been accustomed to service both as Cook and Housekeeper. 
Can wait upon a Single Gentleman, and has excellent references. 
Hans ARRIET B., 2, Northumberl: and- street, Marylebone, W. 

















PHOTOGR APHY. — ADOLPHE NAUDIN 
encontes | Pew me in the highest style of the Art at these 
ss 12 Cartes-de-Visite, 15s.; 20 ditto (in_two positions), One 





Guinea : Mini een sitely Coloured for Two Guineas ; Faded 
Daguervotypes, Oil Paintings, Family Portraits, faithfully Copied ; 

and Articles of V irtd, Country Seats, Horses, Dogs, Interiors of 
Rooms, &c., vividly pourtrayed. An Artist sent to any part of 

the kingdom on _ shortest notice—ApoLtpHe Navpin, 124, 
Brompton- road, 8.V 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 55 AND 6 PER CENT. 


C EYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, 350,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major- Sagan Henry Pelham Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Bur Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
He — -Géanee Gordon, Esq. 


Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, 


38q. Robert nits, Esq. 
a J. BRAINE, E =3 
red to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 
They are also prep: to invest Money on Mortgage in Ye eylon 
d Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made — tom Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Lea rdenh: ill-street, London, E. 


sy order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 












THE ATHENAUM 
[HE LIBRARY COMPANY 


Central Offices—25, PALL MALL; and 3), ST. JAMES’S- 
SQUARE, 8.W. 
City Branch—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 


Scpscriptions : 
FROM 10s.6d. PER ANNUM UPWARDS. 


Lists, Terms, Rules, and all other information, forwarded, free, 
upon application to 
HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
25, Pall Mall, S.W. 
OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GRo.izr, 


MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF FANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part XI. of 


THE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents.—The Siege of Carlaverock.—The Legal Right to Arms 
in Scotland.—The Arms of the Gilbertines. ea dard’ 's Sutton- 
Dudleys of England and the Dudleys of Massachusetts in New 
Eng -—Heralds’ Visitations of Counties: Kent, Yorkshire, 
Wales. —The Pedigree of Thackeray (completed).—Stuart and 
Stewart.—The Abbey of Fountains.—Genealogical Chart of Olden- 
burg, or Schleswig-Holstein.— Pedi of Sleigh. —The pa 
gor of a de Valence. —Bai — Manual of Hera 
ctitious Coat-Armour alte 
ia and ok me AND Qu —y 
The First Volume, containing Parts I. to VI. inclusive, is 
complete, price 168. in cloth boards. 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 
(HE Sux DAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 


be com 1 on Ist October, : 1864, 


[PHE ae cae Ilustrated, 
will be | edited by Dr. GUTHRIE 














ECURE, Gratis and Postage Free, 8. & T. 
GILBERT'S CLEARANCE § ALE CATALOGUES, con- 
taining Books published from 1s. up to 50l., now reduced in price 
from 6d. up to 61. 15s.; also their 25 percent. Catalogue, comprising 
the Barplus Stock of Popular Modern Books. All sent carriage or 
post free to a | part of the United Kingdom. Every book war- 
ranted new and perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
when issued by the Publisher, and as if the full price were paid.— 
London, 4, Copthall- buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


NHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’ S LIBR ARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England—Bishop 
Blomfield’s Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanley's 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on Sale, 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 
occupied by Buu's Liprary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 





ee 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS. —A Catalogue 
Gratis.—Illustrated London News, complete, in cloth, 42 
vols. 10/.—Central Criminal Court Reports, wtp eee 48 Vols. half 
bound, 121. — Manuscript Sermons, Astrological Work 
THOMAS MILLarp, 72, Newgate-street, London.— Books Bought. 


] he TDROPATHIC SANATORIU M.—SUD- 

K PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD NES M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ.—For the treatment of 
Chronic rap principally by the combined natural agents— 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Pre- 
mises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


BOOKSELLERS. —To BE DISPOSED OF 
IMMEDIATELY, the entire STOCK of a well-known 
BOOKSELLER, deceased, consisting of Scarce and Valuable 
Works in all Classes os Liter: ature, together with the Goodwill 
and valuable Book of Names, which has been fifteen years in 
— —Address Mr. Tosen, 64, King William-street, 








18) BOOKSELLERS ‘and STATION ERS. — 
An Old-established BUSINES —s situate in the best part of 

the West-End of London, and not far from Piccadilly and Regent- 
street, FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. eo 1001, required. 
Returns gee gh 2.0001. and 3,000l. a year.—Apply to Mr. Hoimes, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
\ UDIES LIBRARY was ESTABLISHED 
4 


in 1842, in order to promote the widest porgbeg an 
of the best Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPI IGLON, 
oy = “A oF TRAVEL, and ADV EXTCRE. and the higher 

ass 0 

From its A Books of every shade of opinion, on 
all subjects of public interest, have been freely added; in many 
cases Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of 
the principal Works of the day having been provided for the use 
of Subscribers. 

Fresh Copies of all the leading Books continue to be added as 
the demand increases, and an ample supply is taken of all the 
best New Works as they appear. 

The Collection of modern Standard Works, to which all Sub- 
suibers have ready access, and which is now by many thousand 
volumes the largest in the World, will be still further augmented 
from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions 
of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 

Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM and UPWARDS, according to the 
Number of Volumes required. 

Class B. Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

A List of Works recently added to the Library, a Revised 
Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, ‘and Lists of 
Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School 
Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

New Oxford-street, London, September, 1864. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


OXES and PARCELS of the BEST and 
NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 

Two or three Friends, in any Neighbourhood, may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the principal 
bon ~ Ay ee Season, on moderate terms, and with the least 

Ss1ble delay 





For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


per <CHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping Agents, 
intending Emigrants, and others, are repootiaily invited to apply 
for the SEPTEMBER LIST of WORKS withdrawn 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 
e List contains the names_of more than One Thousand 
wes of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current 


rom 


“CHARLES EDWARD MUDTE, New Oxford-street, London. 
City vfice—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


XUM 





Valuer, 48, Paternoster: -row. 


PAktNe RSHIP.—A Gentleman is "open to 
with a PARTNER in one of the Oldest BOOK- 
SELLING, ST antes yg” and PRINTING BUSINESSES in 


London. 1 5001. required. The poaoens produces a clear Income 
of nearly 1, ocd. a year.—Apply to Mr. Houimes, Accountant and 
Vv Valuer, 4 48, ’Paternoster-row. 


1O STATION ERS. a r% BUSIN NESS. ‘FOR 

SALE (Wholesale and Retail), returning over 7,0001. a year. 

2,500. required. e same hands twenty years.—Apply to Mr. 
Hous, Accountant and Valuer, 48, Paternoster-row. 








Sales by Aucifon 
QoUTHGATE & | & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property, 22, Fleet-street, London, in returning 
their grateful thanks for the liberal support awarded during the 
season just concluded, beg respectfully to call the attention of 
their Friends and the Public to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms ae the Realization of Books and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, the re- 
sult of Forty Years’ successful business, they feel tha aoa soliciting 
Consignments the high standing of their house will be a sufficient 
guarantee that property committed to their charge will meet with 
the utmost care and attention, and be disposed of at an advantage 
unattainable through other channels. 

mmediate settlement will take place at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable, through press of 
business, to realize as early as could be wished, they will make an 
advance commensurate with the value of the property. 





Sale of Books in the Island of Guernsey. 


THE VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
being a Portion of the Library of the BARON VON G UM. 
PACH, will be SOLD by AUCTIO®, at GUERNSEY, on 
TH URSDAY and FRIDAY, 1th and 16th of September. 
Catalogues forwarded by post on application to Mr. Smith, 
Auctioneer, Guernsey. 





4 HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXXI., is now ready. 
Contents. 
I. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE POET. 
II. TODLEBEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
Ill. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
IV. EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
V. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 
VI. THE SCOTCH LAWYER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
VII. BERKELEY'S THEORY OF VISION. 
VIII. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, ETC. 


Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 








HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, “Tilustrated, 
will be issued in Monthly Parts, price td. ; and W eekly 
Numbers, price 1d. 
YE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated,. 


will be published at 32, Lungate-hill ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 








Now ready, price 6d., for SEPTEMBER, 
HE ALEXANDRA MAGAZINE, 
with which is incorporated 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 
THE NEW PAPER. 
H E A RR O OW, No. 
will be published on TUESDAY NEXT. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





IV., 





HAYDN’S DATES.—ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind, from the 
most Authentic and Recent Records, especially interesting to 
the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 
Institutes, Merchants and General Readers. 


In One handsome idiany Volume, beautifully printed in legible 
type, price 18s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to 
4 All Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. Compr e- 
hending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern, the 
Foundation, Laws and Government of Countries—their Progress 
in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science—their 
Achievements in Arms—and their Civil, Military and Religious 
oe and particularly of the British E mpire. By JOSEPH 

i DN Sleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
ay AMIN VINC ENT, Assistant- Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


London: Edward Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MACKENZIE DANIEL. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (just ready), 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


By the Author of ‘o. Long Years,’ ‘Marrying for Money, 


iriam’s Sorrow,’ & 


NEW SEA TALE BY CAPTAIN ARMSTRONG. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEAS. 


By the yon of ‘The Two Midshipmen,’ ‘ The Lily of hsentenl 
he Medora,’ ‘The Frigate and the Luger,’ & 





On Thursday next will be published, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


WONDROUS STRANGE. 


“It may justly claim rank amongst the most powerful tales of 
its kind. It is the most exciting, the least repulsive, and the best 
written sensation novel that has been submitted to our notice.” 

Atheneum. 

** We have scarcely read oar, sensation novel which see _ toimply 

so respectable and refined a literary insight in the autho an 
s as ator. 

“‘The language is bold, and the style agreeable ; thane who read 
the novel will desire to see more works from the fair writer's 
facile pen.” —Public Opinion. 

**The plot is perfect and well developed.”—Brighton Examiner. 

‘*Mrs. Ellis never gave purer lessons to the women of Engl: and 
than those to be learnt from the pages of ‘ Wondrous Stray e. ag 

08 

“W e recommend readers who are in search of an exciting work 

to get ‘ Wondrous Strange.* ”’—Observe 
“A remarkably exciting novel.” "— Bell's Messenger. 


Roger Whatmough’s Will. 
Father Stirling. 

Phases of Life. 

No Relations. 


Also, just published, 
A HEART TWICE WON. 
By H. L. STEVENSON. 
‘* Will be read with the liveliest interest.”—Pubite Opinion. 








In 3 vols. (this day), 


THE FOE ON THE HEARTH. 
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M&; ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all ‘Booksellers ; and of the "Author, 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street,W. _ 
HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 
AVET’S. FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 
Conversations on the ordinz nar Topics of Life ; Colloquial 
Exercises, affording practice in French Composition ; 140 Extracts 
from Standard Writers; and an ample Dictionary of the W ords 
and Idioms used in the Text. 400 post 8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 


HAYEtTS HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a 
Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversational 
300 8vo. pages, 3s. 


Exercises in French and English alternately. 


HAvsrs COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 


, or Grammar of French Grammars. New and more 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced to 6s. 6d. 


HAVEts LIVRE du MAITRE;; or, Key to 
‘The 1 Penge French Class-Book.’ With Notes and 
Hints. 5s. 
London: : Allan & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. ; Hachette & C 0. 
Now ready, Second Edition, greatly enl: larged and revised, 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 258. 
HE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES of the 
three Northern Rivers-The TYNE, WEAR, and TEES 
beautifully and copiously illustrated with Maps, S35 HET and 
Woodcuts. vir Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, C.B., BELL 
Esq., JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., and Dr. RICH RRDSON. 
__lo ndon : Longman & Go. Newcastle: A. Reid. 


Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co.; 





R. H HUNTER’ S LETTER S on the LUNGS. 
Specially intended for those suffering from Pulmonary 
Complaints. A series of plain practical letters on affections of 







the mucous membrane of the nose, throat, larynx, and lungs, 
embracing the nature, causes. d treatment of Catarrh, Sore 
Throat, Laryns By 


Fipemye gor and Asthma, 
iditor of the New York Journal 


gitis, Bronchiti 
TER, M.D. 
a Preface by J. J. MAC- 


ROBERT HUNTER 
of Diseases of the ey . _With 
GREGOR, M.D. R.C.S.E. Just published, price 29. 6d., by 
post, 28. 8d. 8d.— —Mitcheil & Co. Red Li ion- court, Fleet-street. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVE L TALK, for 


the Use of Bagiiheen Abroad; in German, French, Italian, 
33. 


and English 
HANDBOOK—HOLLAND, BEL- 


GIUM, andthe RHINE. Map. Post 8yo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH GERMANY 


and the TYROL. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND and 


the ALPS. Maps. Post Svo. 98. 


HANDBOOK—GERMAN, FLEMISH, 








— ty ay RCHOOLS of PAINTING. Illustrations. 2 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE and the PY- 
RENEES. Maps. Post Svo. 10s, 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVI- 
RONS. Map. ilémo. 5s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Map. 2 vols. 
Post 8yvo. 303. 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Map, 
Post 8vo. 98. 
HANDBOOK—NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
and DENMARK. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK —NORTH ITALY and 


VENICE. Maps. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY and 


FLORENCE. Maps. Post 8vo. lve. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVI- 


RONS. Map. Post Svo. 98. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY and 
NAPLES. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SICILY. 

8vo. 128. 
HANDBOOK—ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
of PAINTING. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 308. 
HANDBOOK—GREECE. Maps. 
8vo. 158. 


HANDBOOK—EGY PT and the NILE. 


Map. Post 8yo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK —SYRIA and PALES- 


TINE. Maps. 2vols. Post 8yo. 248. 


HANDBOOK — BOMBAY and MA. 


DRAS. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8yo. 248. 


Post Svo. 128. 


Plans. 


Post 


Post 


Now ready, a New Edition of = 
HE FOREIGN TOUR of MESSRg 
BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON. What they Saw and 


Did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Haig. RI 
DOYLE. Ina handsome 4to. volume, | price 2. By RICHARD 


INGRAM ON COMPENSATIONS. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 10s. cloth, 
OMPENSATION to LAND and HOUSE 


OWNERS: being a Treatise on the Law of the Compensa- | 
tion for Interests in nds, &e. payable by Railway and other | 





Public © ray DUNE with an Appendix of Forms and Statutes. By | London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, semana street, E.C, 
a pies UNBAR INGRAM, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Bar- | ————__. 
rister-a | With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Il 

london? "Datterwortte, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law | ‘a WwW by tjevle Lercu, price 108. _ ” 


Publishers. a 
NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 34. 


ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS; 


being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and V: arieties | 
HE LABORATORY GUIDE for 


of Ferns found in the Uni ingdom 
| ‘T STUDENTS in AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, Jp 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
The Figures Nature-printed by Henry Braprvury. H. CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, Royal A 
| tinal College, © irencester 


The Work contains 122 Plates and 500 pages of Letter-press. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. ohn Van v oorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for PARIS 
is NOW READY. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND; being a 
Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, 
| Kita! Glengariff, Cork, &c. By AN OXONI 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- ool E.c. 





Just published, post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 








THE POET-LAUREATE’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ENOCH ARDEN, ce. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street. 


By 





PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 


THE POETICAL WORK 
W. M. PRAED, M.P. 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, after the original miniature by Newton, and prefeced by a Memoir by the 
Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A., late Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 


*.* A few copies of this work are to be had on large tinted paper, in Roxburghe binding, price 24s. 


S OF 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street. 





On the 20th inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 10. 11s, Gd. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE,’ ‘VERNER’S PRIDE,’ &c. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, VOLUMES J, and II. of 


MR. CHARLES KNICHT’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 


“PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE DURING 
HALF-A-CENTURY.’ 


London: Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Now ready, in One Volume, demy 8vo. price 1%s., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens 
and General Objects, a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent. 
By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. 
London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Sixty-two pages, price 6d., or forwarded by post to any Lady or Gentleman engaged in tuition on receipt of one stamp, 


STANFORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


The Divisions embrace, irrespective of Publisher, all the most modern and improved Class-bo 

Reading, Spelling, G and © y, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, 

= Greek, Latin, French, Geum, and Italian Languages—Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every ot 
ucation. 





her branch 0 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


EDWARD StTanFoRD, London School Library, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, ATLASES, MAPS, GLOBES, and SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


oks for English 
Mathematics— 









The Vi 
Retalia 
Goldsm 


Illus‘ 


“ A 
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Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. 


LOVE'S STRIFE WITH THE CONVENT; 
OR, THE HEIRESS OF STRANGE HALL. 


A NEW HIGHLY SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
By EDWARD MASSEY. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 








Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt. 7s. Gd.; bevelled boards, full gilt sides and edges, 10s. 6d. 


DALZTELS’ ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 


COMPRISING 


The Vicar of Wakefield—The Traveller—The Deserted Village—The Haunch of Venison—The Captivity: an Oratorio— 
Retaliation—Miscellaneous Poems—The Good-natured Man—She Stoops to Conquer—and a Sketch of the Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 


Illustrated with 100 Pictures, drawn by G. J. Pinwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
** Engraved with a care and finish that no skill could surpass.”—Daily Telegraph. 
*.* In a few days, Vol. 1, cloth gilt, price 7s. 67., DALZIELS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In MONTHLY PARTS, uniform with the Original Editions of ‘ PICKWICK,’ ‘DAVID COPPERFIELD,’ &c. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 


Post 8vo. with Dlustrations, 4s. 6d. 


SPORT AT BADEN.” 


By PERCY FITZ-GERALD, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sterne,’ &c, 


‘* LE 


“A light and clever holiday-sketch of Baden in the season of its utmost gaiety, so well done that it is worth 
preserving as a social picture of nature adapted to the taste of holiday-making Europe. Mr. Fitz-Gerald shows a 
quick eye and a light, accurate touch, whether he sketch characters or scenes... A capital sketch, clever and honest, 
of life at the Baden gaming-tables, followed by some gaming stories.”—Lwxvaminer. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Their POLITICAL and SOCIAL CONDITION. With a HISTORY of the BRITISH PROTECTORATE, 
Edited by Viscount KIRKWALL, 
Lately on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner. 
** This is one of the best books published in the present season. It combines more successfully than works of thi 
nature usually do, the solid value of an historical and political treatise with the amusing experience of a lively and 


discerning traveller.. ..Our readers cannot do better than procure these volumes for themselves, They are well written, 
very various, and, even in the midst of the gravest subjects, never tedious or heavy.”—Press. 


CHarMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Early in October will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo. about 450 pages, cloth, 


ITALICS: 
BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE AND PLACES IN 
ITALY IN 1864. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





Contents. 
Chap. 1. Italia Rinascente. | Chap. 11. The Nemesis of Woman. 
2. Italy mends her Ways. 12. Catholic Italy. 
8. Italy sent to School. 13. Padre Passaglia. 
4, Italy goes to Drill. | 14. Mad I lat 
5. Italy tried by Jury. 15. Protestant Italy. 
6. Italy reads her Newspaper. 16. Italian Furniture. 
7. Italy tries “ Liberty, Equality and the | 17. People one meets in Italy. 
Feudal System.” 18. Places where the Author wrote this Book. 
8. Will Italy gain Venice and Rome? Nervi, with no sights. 
9. Will Italy lose Naples? | 19. Peaceful Pisa. 


10. ’Zis Maseroni himself who now sings ! | 20. Ci-devant Italy. 


London: TriBNER & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








On Monday next, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


REMARKS mpon the RECENT PROCEED. 
INGS and CHARGE of ROBERT LORD BISHOP of 
CAPETOWN and METROPOLITAN at his Primary Metro- 

litical Visitation of the Diocese of Natal. By the Right Rev. 
OHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Ready, elegantly printed on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
over 500 pages, price 6s. 


| ECTURES on SOME SUBJECTS of 
MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY: 
History of Spain in the Eighteenth Century. 
Religious and Political Institutions of Spain. 
Reply to Mr. Buckle’s Civilization in Spain. 
Life, Writings, and Times of Chateaubriand. 
Secret Societies of Modern Times. 
Delivered at the Catholic University of Ireland, 1860 to 1864. 
By J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
Professor of Modern History 5 Translator of Schie 
of History,’ Moehler’s ‘Symbolism,’ 
puiite: : bey 5 Somand ers 8, Grafton-strest. London : 
essrs. Burns am) ‘ortman-street, Port -square; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers Hall-court 


gel’s ‘ Philosophy 
&e. 





TO TRAVELLERS ABROAD.—CONSULAR HANDROOK. 
July Edition, demy 8yo. price 5s. cloth, 
POBEICGN-OFFICE LIST: With Maps 

showing where Her Majesty’s Ambassadors, Ministers, Con- 

suls, and others are resident abroad. Compiled by EDWARD 

HERTSLET, Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Woncign-offiee. 

Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen and His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
KNAPSACK GUIDES,. 
1864. 





The following are Now Ready :— 


The KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZ- 


ERLAND. Mapsand Plans. Small 8yo. 58. 


Il. 
The KNAPSACK GUIDE to ITALY. 


Map and Plans. Small 8yvo. 63. 
MI 


The KNAPSACK GUIDE to NOR- 


WAY. Map. Post 8yvo. 58. 


Iv. 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVI- 


RONS. Map and Plans. Small 8vo. 5s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND... 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for 


the Use of Foreigners in England ; in German, French, Ita- 
lian, and English. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON, Map. 16mo. 
38. 6d. 





HANDBOOK—IRELAND, Lakes or 


KILLARNEY, &. Maps. Post 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and 


NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 98. 


HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. 


Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and 


ISLE of WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, and 


OXFORDSHIRE. Map. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and 


SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — DEVON and CORN- 


WALL. Map. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH and SOUTH 


WALES. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. 


HANDBOOK — EASTERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 18¢. 


HANDBOOK—WESTERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post svo. 16s. 
HANDBOOK—HEREFORD CATHE- 
DRAL. Illustrations. Post svo. 22. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~.- 


The WILLMOTT FAMILY: a Novel. 
By the Author of * Life in Tuscany.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Immediately. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY 


WOMEN. EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA 
DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irying. In 2 vols. post 8yo. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; 


or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. By 
T. PREYDERGAST. 


The NUN. (La RELIGIEUSE.) By 


the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘*The work has humour and originality, and will be read with 


interest.”—Athencum. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird, &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

P as The fa is eae and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
8 it we 

? “It is too dizange not to be true. The events upon which it is 

founded far exceed the dreams of fiction.”—Daily News. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


late Archbishop of Dublin. 
raries and Times. By W. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
“* Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and imps artially, 
doing justice to the Archbishop’s merit placing his character in 
a true light, and not disguising his failings.”—Jlorning Post. 


With a Glance at his Contempo- 
J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


** At once a vivid history of the war in its general aspect and 
special events, and a most readable record of a tour through the 
most interesting parts of the country.”—Daily News. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. 


By the Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Will be more widely popular than the author's preceding 
novels. It is more powertul, and of more general interest. The 
love story is graceful and noble, and abounds throughout with 
striking passages and scenes of great power.”—Morning Post, 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS: from 60 Original Drawings by CRUIKSHANK, 
LEECH, and TENNIEL. With magnificent emblematic 
cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A, 4to. 2ls.; or in 
morocco extra, 363. 


“ *,* The POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8yo. without Illustra- 
ions, 53. 


CHEAP STANDARD WORKS. 
LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


LAM ARTINE’S CELEBRATED CHARAC- 
TERS. 5s. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 6s. 

MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS. 68. 

BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. First and Second Series. 6s. each. 

TIMBS’S ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHIES. With 


Illustrations. First Series, Statesmen ; Second Series, Paint- 
ers; Third and Fourth Series, Wits and Humourists, 6s. each. 


ANECDOTES of ANIMALS. With Illustra- 
tions, gilt edges. 5s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LIFE in JAVA, with SKETCHES of 
the JAVANESE. By W ILLIAM BARRINGTON p’AL- 
MEIDA. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

“* Life in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. The author 
saw a good deal of the country and people not generally known.” 
Atheneum. 

“* Mr. d’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground. They 

are filled with good and entertaining matter.”—Examiner. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 

From the Times, Aug. 16.—‘‘ Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its 
sparkling episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well-digested 
history of an institution of social importance in its time, inter- 
spel rsed with sound opinions and shrewd and mature reflections, 

* Every one ought to read Mr. Lumley’s very attractive * Re- 


miniscences.’ It is a most entertaining volume.”—Post. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Mix.ais, price 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘ CASTE, &c. 3 vols. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


‘A decidedly clever novel.”"—Spectator. 

‘It is a real satisfaction now-a-days to meet with a novel in 
which incident is used as a vehicle of emotion, not as an expedient 
to conce: al or excuse a total absence of character. The Author of 

*Son and Heir’ may rly congratulate herself on haying 
achieved a legitimate success.”—Saturday Review. 


"a . 
MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF, &c. 3 vols. 

“** Mattie: a Stray,’ is a novel that ought to take a higher rank 
than that of an ephemeral work of fiction. Mattie is a charming 
heroine. She and her life are painted after the life. The story is 
full of interest at every page.”—Atheneum. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Three brilliant volumes. The story never flags.” —Sun. 
‘“* A very amusing and exciting novel.’ 


«J 
SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
RADECLIFFE, Author of * Alice Wentworth, &c. 3 vols. 
* A story that illustrates an idea is always more or less worth 
attention.”—Saturday Review. 


a 
A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of ‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.’ 2yols. 

“ The ‘Guardian Angel’ is a success. The book is a good one, 
entirely healthy in tone. It has a good honest morale about it, 
that makes it a refreshing contrast to half the books one comes 
across; and there is a carefulness and truthfulness in the delinea- 
tion and keeping of the characters that are not always found in 
works of much greater pretension. We very gladly recommend it.” 

Saturday Review. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffre- 


SON, Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. 3 vols. 
*A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it through with 
mee.2 st, and recommend it to our readers.” —Atheneum. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 


of ‘ST. OLAVE’S.’ 3 vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author 


of ‘PAUL FERROLL.’ 2 vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS. Seconp Epitiox. 3 yols. 


The COST of CAERGWYN. By 


MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Observer. 


BOOKS FOR 


—_ COUNTRY. 


Each Work comes a eas ‘pie 5s. elegantly printed and 
bound, and illustrated by 
BOLMAR HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
N GILBERT, TENNIEL, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Votumes Now Reapy :— 

Sam Slick’s Nature and Human. The Laird of Norlaw. 

Nature. The Eng eeweees in in Italy. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Nothing New. 

7 he Crescent and the Cross. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 

A_Woman’s Thoughts about’ The Valley ofa Hundred Fires. 
Women. By the Author of} Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
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Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. Vol. I. | in secret, and keep himself as well as his doings | 


‘Autobiographical and Political. (Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 
Signor Mazzini has been, for years, the best 
abused man in Europe. He has the misfor- 
tune to be a republican; and, as if in illus- 
tration of Napoleon’s remark, that seems quite 
enough to turn a great many other people into 
Cossacks, at the mere mention of his name. 
This, to some extent, was shown in our own 


House of Commons lately, when a young, able | 


and eloquent servant of the state madea hundred 
sudden foes by proclaiming himself Mazzini’s 
friend. In the domain of politics, it too often 
happens that names and nicknames, words and 
watchwords, are accepted in place of facts, and 
it is so much easier to do a great deal of wrong 
on the surface of things than to penetrate to 
the real truth, and ascertain the right which may 
underlie appearances. We should not dream 


a great renown. His victory is visible; we can 
see the work done. It is different with the 
man of thought, whose greatest labour is accom- 
plished in the dark; who is compelled to work 


| out of sight. The man of thought spends himself 
|in giving rootage to that new life which is 
| destined to burst into full flower in the victories 
| of a man of action like Garibaldi. The many 
| can appreciate the glory of the flower, only the 
| few think of the rootage taken in the dark. 
' Yet Signor Mazzini is to the thinking few just 
| what General Garibaldi is to the unthinking 
| Many. 

| Signor Mazzini was the first Italian of 
| modern times who saw that his country had 
|a great future of new life before her. He 
| was one of the first to perceive that it was 
| only sleep, not death, which kept his country 
|in her grave-clothes,—the first who had suf- 
| ficient faith to believe that she would wake 
| and rise erect and become a free nation. When 
|most others despaired, or became sceptical, 
| he had faith that under the ruins of the past, 





| found out howthe obstacles might have been con- 

quered ; for boyhood supplies wings to surmount 
| all obstacles. He thought and thought, became 
| sombre and absorbed, and appeared to have 
suddenly grown old. Childishly enough, he 
determined to dress always in black, fancying 
himself in mourning for his country. 

Signor Mazzini’s early tendencies and aspi- 
| rations were towards literature. Visions of his- 
, torical dramas and romances had floated before 
| his mind’s eye ; poetic and artistic images had 

wooed and caressed his spirit, but his long 
_ broodings over the condition of his country led 
him to consecrate himself to sterner patriotic 
work. He looked upon life as being more than 
literature, and felt convinced that a free coun- 
try and a noble national life must precede any 
real vital Art, any worthy Literature. He did 
| not care to lend an artistic hand towards deco- 
| rating a grave, by flinging a few flowers to 
| wither there ; so he renounced all thought of 
|a literary career and struck into the rockier 
| paths of political action. This, he tells us, 
| was his first great sacrifice. It was his pen, 


} 
| 
| 


of going to our House of Commons, enlightened | the weedy desolation of the present, there however, that first drew attention to his name. 
as it is, for the true character of a man like | were springs of new life in the land. He | He soon became a member of the Carbonari, 
Signor Mazzini. Hewill appear better in history | felt that, however effete the upper classes | although no great admirer of their complex 
than in life. Such a man’s chance is greater in | might be, however helpless the doctrinaires, | symbolism and hierarchical mysteries. 


the literary than the political arena. We are | there was still something sound in the heart | 


somewhat calmer; we can afford to be fairer. 
We remember that a great Englishman, named 


| of the people; healthy blood enough to renew 
| the whole body. He was the first man in whom 


So terrified, he says, were the govern- 
| ments of that day at the revival of any memo- 
| ries calculated to make Italians think less 


John Milton, was a republican. We know that | the idea of Italian unity became incarnate. | meanly of themselves, that they would have 
another English republican, Algernon Sidney, | He saw and proclaimed the means of Italy’s | abolished history itself if it had been in their 


was a political exile. These men had no justice 
from politicians in their own day. They ap- 
pealed to letters, and in literature their names 
became immortal. It is before a literary tri- 


bunal that Signor Mazzini now lays the facts | all the kindly comforts of home, clasping to | 
| his heart a duty which to most men would be | 


of his public life. 

According to his enemies this man answers 
to the description of Coleridge’s ‘ Aneient 
Mariner, passing “like night from land to 
land,” and laying hands on any enthusiastic 
youth he may meet; holding him with his 
glittering eye whilst he tells his strange story, 
and, at parting, placing a poisoned dagger in 
the hand of the youth, and pointing out the 
despot in whom the dagger is to find a sheath. 
He is an ominous thing of darkness, like the 
Miltonic eclipse, perplexing monarchs with 
fear of change—the red spectre of revolution— 
the stormy petrel that heralds the tempest, 
and shrieks for joy as the tide of destruction 
comes rising, rolling in. On the other hand, his 
friends tell you that he has been as the dawn 
of a better day for Italy. Around no modern 
name have opposing hosts rushed to battle with 
afiercer zeal. Many are the martyrs who have 
gone to death proudly shouting this name 


coupled with that of their beloved Italy. All | 


who have known the man in our country think 
nobly of him, and better of Italy for Signor 
Mazzini’s sake. In truth, we believe it was 
personal respect for him which kept alive hope 
and effort for his country when times were 
dark enough to make the English friends of 
Italy despair for the cause they had at heart. 
Some of those who have known Signor Mazzini 
best,—and these are not French policemen, but 
English gentlemen,—are only too glad of an 
opportunity for testifying, with Mr. Carlyle, 
that the calumniated exile is a man of genius 
and virtue, a man of sterling veracity, humanity, 
and nobleness of mind. 

In our opinion it is not too great a thing to say 
that Signor Mazzini has done as much for the 
regeneration and unification of Italy as his more 
famous compeer, General Garibaldi, although it 
18 not so easy to sum his work. All the world 
can appreciate the man of action who does the 


redemption, and devoted his life to the attain- 
| ment of that end. Through years of suffering 
| has he done desperate and determined battle 
| for his idea, given up friends and country and 


| drear and cold as a stone statue; fighting on 


time in forced and desperate calm. For thirty 
| years he was the banner-bearer and leader of 
| the forlorn hope for the unity of Italy, before 
| the flag waved out so triumphantly in the grasp 
| of Garibaldi. The successful fighter comes to 
, remodel a country and alter the map of Europe, 
| but the exiled thinker marshalled the forces 
and even sketched the plans of attack. It was 
| Mazzini’s thought that leaped out in Garibaldi’s 
| deed; and it must have been a proud moment 
| for the thinker when the victor came to say 
| how much he owed to the lonely exile— making 
| his way gently through the vast crowds that 
| embraced him so lovingly, and, with the world’s 
; eyes on him, he went to pay his tribute to 
| Mazzini, own how much he owed to his teaching, 
| and track the unity of Italy back to an almost 
| forgotten source. 
| Itis now some forty-three years since Mazzini, 
| then a boy, was walking one day in the Strada 
| Nuova of Genoa, with his mother and an old 
| friend of the family, when they were stopped by 
| a tall black-bearded man, with a stern counte- 
nance and a flaming eye, who held out towards 
|them a white handkerchief, merely saying, 
| “ For the refugees.” The Piedmontese insurrec- 
| tion had just been crushed, and the wrecks of 
,it, the revolutionists, came drifting to Genoa 
| by sea. Henceforth the boy was haunted by the 
| thought of these men; and he used to search 

them out and detect them by their appearance, 
‘their dress, their warlike air, or by the signs 
| of deep and silent sorrow on their faces. He 
| would have given anything to follow them; 
| and they awoke in him those dim yearnings 
| which in after years caused him to follow their 
| footsteps, visibly printed in blood, along the 
| path to martyrdom. He ‘began to study the 
coin of their struggle, and fathom the causes 


great deed and sets it shining in the dazzle of | of its failure, until at length he fancied he had 


from defeat to defeat, or sternly biding his | 


| power. He visited Guerrazzi, then confined at 
| Montepulciano for the offence of having recited 
| a few solemn pages in praise of a brave Italian 
| soldier. The eye of authority was soon fixed 
upon the young Mazzini, and he was speedily 
within four prison walls, contriving to cor- 
| respond with his friends through the help of 
a little pencil which he had found betwixt his 
teeth when eating the food sent to him from 
home. When his father asked what the son 
was accused of, he was told that the time had 
not arrived for answering that question, but 
that his son was a young man of talent, very 
fond of solitary walks by night, and habitually 
silent as to the subject of his meditations, and 
that the government was not fond of young 
men of talent the subject of whose musings 
was unknown to it. 

It was in his little prison-cell at Savona, up 
in a tower, suspended betwixt sea and sky, that 
Mazzini got his first glimpse of a great future 
for Italy. Looking through those prison-bars, 
the first immature conception of Italian Unit 
and the mission of his country inspired him with 
a mighty hope, that flashed before his spirit like 
a star. It was then he saw the possibility of a 
regenerate Italy becoming the missionary of 
a religion of progress, unity and brotherhood, 
far grander and vaster than any that she. has 
given to humanity in the past. A new Italy 
with a new Rome at its head, giving a new life 
to her people ; a new word to our world! The 
prison-walls faded away, but the dream stayed, 
and the morning star of the patriot’s life that 
rose so large and beautiful still shines on as the 
evening star of the Exile’s later day. He says, 
“Tf ever—though I may not think it—I should 
live to see Italy One, and to pass one year of 
solitude in some corner of my own land or of 
this land where I now write, and which affection 
has rendered a second country to me, I shall 
endeavour to develope and reduce the conse- 
quences which flow from that idea, and which 
are of far greater importance than most men 
believe.” 

Signor Mazzini found it was poor work trying 
to strike a spark of life out of Carbonarism, His 
acquaintance with Italian exiles in France 
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made him feel sad and dispirited to find how 
they were always looking for external help, 
always expecting the great deliverance of one 
nation to come from another, instead of be- 
lieving that each must work out its own. The 
Carbonari, he says, were mere sectarians, not 
the apostles of a national religion. Intellec- 
tually, they were materialist and Macchia- 
vellian. The ardour and energy of youth were 
intrusted to the direction of cold precisionists, 
who had neither faith nor future. When the 
time came for action on a national scale, they 
felt the want of a sufficient bond of unity, and, 
not having a principle on which to found it, 
they were always seeking for a prince. With 
leaders like these, the Italian people, however 
ready to be led, never knew where they were 
going! Signor Mazzini determined on starting 
his Society of Young Italy. He believed that 
the salvation of his country lay with the youth 
of it who would act, and not with a “ class of 
old-fashioned conspirators, who would diplo- 
matize on the edge of the grave.” Nationality 
was to be the soul of his enterprise, and Young 
Italy was to work for the nation’s redemption, 
not be taught to look for it elsewhere. It is 
true that Signor Mazzini placed the Republic 
as a symbol beside the Unity of Italy on his 
banner. He did not then, and, he tells us, does 
not now, believe that the salvation of Italy can 
be accomplished by monarchy. “ All that the 
Piedmontese monarchy can give us, even if it 
can give so much, will be an Italy shorn of 
provinces which ever were, are, and will be 
Italian, though yielded up to foreign domination 
in payment of the services rendered; an Italy 
the abject slave of French policy, dishonoured 
by her alliance with despotism, weak, corrupted, 
and disinherited of all moral mission, and 
bearing within her the germs of provincial 
autonomy and civil war.” 

Signor Mazzini had to begin his work, as he 
has had to continue it, in exile. He had to 
erect on a foreign shore his battery, wherewith 
he pounded the enemies of his own land who 
were in possession. This was to fight at an im- 
mense disadvantage. He was compelled to be 
an invisible leader of men; a man of action 
almost shut up, far away from the scene, in a 
realm of thought, and driven to work by sub- 
terranean means to the place where he ought 
to have been openly in person; often doomed 
to marshal his forces, plan the battle, and stand 
aloof to watch the failure, because he was an 
exile. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, Young 
Italy was a success. Young men with souls 
virgin of interest or greed, full of faith and 
chivalrous self-sacrifice, gathered round the 
young chief, and they did a notable work. 
They sowed some imperishable seed, and 
watered it lavishly with their blood. They 
gave martyrs to their cause. And there is a 
time in the history of enslaved nations when 
martyrs are not to be despised, however these 
may be sneered at in later days. At least they 
enhance the value of land, patriotically, by 
making some portions of the soil sacred, and 
they leave an influence that works on in the 
minds of men long after they are gone. 

Signor Mazzini declares, “I never saw any 
nucleus of young men so devoted, capable of such 
strong mutual affection, such pure enthusiasm, 
and such readiness in daily, hourly toil, as were 
those who then laboured with me.” Theirbattery 
—the Press—wasset up at Marseilles, and Signor 
Mazzini’s writings had to be smuggled into 
Italy, sometimes inside barrels of pumice-stone, 
and even of pitch. The little band baffled their 
pursuers and persecutors as they best could, 
in many ingenious ways. Then, says Signor 
Mazzini, “there began for me the life I have 





led for twenty out of thirt 
voluntary imprisonment with 
of a little room. They failed to discover me. 
The means by which I eluded search; the 
double spies who, for a trifling sum of money, 


years—a life of | with him, putting before him everythi 


hing eal. 


in the four walls | culated to dissuade him. I said that I ogg. 


} sidered Charles Albert deserving of death, by 


| 
| 


performed the same service for the prefect and | 


for me—sending me copies of every order issued 
by the authorities against me; the comic 
manner in which, when my asylum was at 
last discovered, I succeeded in persuading the 


prefect to send me away quietly, under the | 
escort of his own agents, in order to avoid all | 


scandal and disturbance, and in substituting 


and sending to Geneva in my place a friend who | 
bore a personal resemblance to me, whilst I | 


walked quietly through the whole row of police- 
officers dressed in the uniform of a national 
guard ;—it were useless to relate in these pages, 
written, not for the satisfaction of the curiosity 
of the idle reader, but simply to furnish such 
historical information or examples as may be 
of service to my country.” 


Italian exiles. 
were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 


that his death would not save Italy. I said 
that the man who assumed a mission of expiatign 
must know himself pure from every thought of 
vengeance, or of any other motive than the mission 
itself. He must know himself capable of fold; 

his arms and giving himself up asa victim after the 
execution of the deed, and that anyhow the degj 
would cost him his life, and he must be prepared ty 
die stigmatized by mankind as an assassin. And g 
on for a long while. He answered all I said, ang 
his eyes flashed as he spoke. He cared nothing fo 
life; when he had done the deed, he would not 
stir a step, but would shout Viva l’Jtalia, and await 
his fate—tyrants were grown too bold, becaug 
secure in the cowardice of others—it was time to 


| break the spell, and he felt himself called to do so, 


He had kept a portrait of Charles Albert in his 
room, and gazed upon it until he was more than 
ever dominated by the idea. He ended by persuad. 
ing me that he really was one of those beings whom, 


| from the days of Harmodius to our own, Proyi. 

In the year 1832, a certain Emiliani had been | 
attacked and wounded in the streets of Rodez, | 
in the department of L’Aveyron, by some | 


The men who wounded him | 


dence has sent amongst us from time to time to 
teach tyrants that their fate is in the hands of, 
single man. And I asked him what he wanted with 
me—A passport and a little money. I gave hima 


| thousand francs, and told him that he could have 


In the year following, on the 31st of May, this | 


Emiliani and another person, both being spies 


of the Duke of Modena, were mortally wounded | 


by a young exile of 1831, named Gavioli. At the 
time this deed was done, Signor Mazzini avers 


men ; their aggressors were equally unknown to 
him. 

affair. 
as leader of Young Italy, and the Moniteur 
published the sentence of a secret tribunal with 
Signor Mazzini’s name as President and Secre- 
tary. This is noticeable as the first calumny 


English Minister, Sir James Graham, who had 


He had nothing whatever to do with the | 
Nevertheless he was charged with it, | 


revived the calumny, was compelled by the in- | 
formation he received from the magistrates of | 


L’Aveyron, to ask Signor Mazzini’s pardon in 
Parliament. But it was a lie that took a good 
deal of killing, even if it be dead yet ! 

“Young Italy” was enthusiastically received 
by some who have since been at enmity with it 
and its originators. Gioberti chanted to it a 
sort of hymn of welcome. 

There are working men, says Signor Mazzini, 
yet living in Bologna, who well remember Farini 
loudly preaching massacre in their meetings, 
and his habit of turning up his coat-sleeves to 
his elbow, saying—“ My lads! we must bathe 
our arms tn blood.” Signor Mazzini writes a 
letter to Frederick Campanella concerning 
Signor Gallenga, well known as a writer on 
Italy; not so well known as the would-be 
assassin of the King, Charles Albert :— 


‘Towards the close of 1833, a short time before 
the expedition of Savoy, a young man quite un- 
known to me presented himself one evening at 
the Hétel dela Navigation in Geneva. He was the 
bearer of a letter from L. A. Melegari, enthusiasti- 
cally recommending him to me asa friend of his who 
was determined upon the accomplishment of a great 
act, and wished to come to an understanding with 


me. This young man was Antonio Gallenga. He | 


had just arrived from Corsica, and was a member of 
Young Italy. ‘He told me that from the moment 
when the proscription began, he had decided to 
avenge the blood of his brothers, and teach tyrants 
once for all that crime is followed by expiation; 
that he felt himself called upon to destroy Charles 
Albert, the traitor of 1821, and the executioner of 
his brothers; and he had nourished this idea in the 
solitudes of Corsica until it had obtained a gigantic 
power over him, and become stronger than himself ; 
and much more in the same strain. J objected, as 
I have always done in similar cases. I argued 


| 





passport in Ticino. Until then he did not even know 
that the mother of Jacopo Ruffini was in Geneva 
and in the same hotel. Gallenga remained there 
that night and part of the next day. He dined with 
Madame Ruffini and me, but not a word passed be. 


| tween the two. I allowed her to remain in ignorance 
that he had never heard of the existence of these | 


of his intentions. She was habitually silent from 
grief, and hardly ever spoke. During the hours we 
passed together, I suspected that he was actuated 
by an excessive desire of renown rather than by 
any sense of an expiatory mission. He continually 
reminded me that since the days of Lorenzino de’ 
Medici no such deed had been performed, and 
begged me to write a few words explanatory of his 


. . . | motives after his death. He departed and crossed 
pinned with a dagger to his — At a later | the St. Gothard, whence he sent me a few lines full 
period, in 1845, Signor Mazzini reminds us, an | 


of enthusiasm. He had prostrated himself on the 
Alps, and renewed his oath to Italy to perform the 
deed. In Ticino he received a passport bearing the 
name of Mariotti. When he reached Turin he had an 
interview with a member of the association, whose 
name he had had from me. His offer was accepted, 
and measures were taken. The deed was to be done 
in a long corridor at the court, through which the 
king passed every Sunday on his way to the royal 
chapel. The privilege of entering this corridor to 
see the king pass was granted to a few persons, who 
were admitted by tickets. The committee procured 
one of these tickets. Gallenga went with it un- 
armed to study the locality. He saw the king, and 
felt more determined than ever—at least he said 
so. It was decided that the blow should be struck 
on the following Sunday. Then it was that, fearful 
of obtaining a weapon in Turin, a member of the 
committee named Sciandra, since dead, came to 
me at Geneva to ask me to give them a weapon, 
and tell them that the day was fixed. <A little 
dagger with a lapis lazuli handle, a gift, and very 
dear to me, was lying on my table. I pointed tot, 
Sciandra took it and departed. Meanwhile, as I did 
not consider this act as any part of the insurrec- 
tionary work upon which I was engaged, and in 
no way counted upon it, I sent a certain Angelini, 
one of our party, to Turin, upon business connected 
with the association, under another name. At 
gelini, knowing nothing of Gallenga or the affair, 
happened to take a lodging in the same street 
where he lodged. Shortly afterwards having, 
through some imprudence, awakened the sus 
picions of the police, he was returning one night 
to his lodging, when he perceived that the house was 
surrounded by carabineers. He passed on, and suc- 
ceeded in escaping toa placeof safety. But thecom- 
mittee, knowing nothing about Angelini, and seemg 
the carabineers at only two doors’ distance from 
the house of the regicide, supposed that the govern: 
ment had information of the scheme, and were 1 
search of Gallenga. They therefore caused him to 
leave the city, and sent him to a country-house 
some distance from Turin, telling him that 
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attempt could not be made on the next Sunday, | 
but that if all things remained quiet they would 
gend for him on one of the Sundays following. A | 
few Sundays after they did send for him, but he 
was nowhere to be found.” 

The first volume of Signor Mazzini’s works | 
ends with the memorable march of the exiles | 
into Savoy, under Ramorino, in the year 1834. 





The Married Life of Anne of Austria, Queen 
of France, Mother of Lowis XIV. And Don 
Svbastian, King of Portugal. Historical Stu- 
dies. From numerous unpublished Sources, | 
including MS. Documents in the Biblio- 
théque Impériale, and the Archives of Spain 
and Portugal. By Martha Walker Freer. 
2yvols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tue Spanish Princess who is known to history 

as Anne of Austria, and who married Louis 

the Thirteenth, the son of Henri Quatre, was not 
one of those ladies who are fortunate enough 
to have no history. She had the ill luck to 
marry 4 young prince who could be very ami- 
able, but who never—at all events, very rarely 

—condescended to be so. As prince or king, 

he manifested so little conjugal devotion to- 

wards his wife, that when an heir to the throne 
was announced as a personage whose arrival 
might be looked for on earth,—that is, in 

France, which was “all the same,” in those 

days,—people raised their eyebrows, or smiled, 

or whispered, or made epigrams in the Ruelles, 

—those delightful Scandal Alleys, between the 

bed and the wall of the alcoves in which Scan- 

dal never slept. It was the hard, or perhaps 
tolerable, if not pleasant, fate of Anne to be 
loved by a considerable number of eminent 
men, and to be very little cared for by her 
husband, who was eminent for nothing save 
wayward humour, and idleness, and spite 
against the men who, by transacting his affairs, 
became his masters, and treachery against the 
tools or dupes whose efforts to overthrow those 
masters he sanctionedand whom he betrayed, and 
then wept, like an angry schoolboy, that the 
efforts had failed, and that he had cut off 
the heads of those who had served him. Louis 
was by no means a husband for whom a wife, 
who respected herself, could entertain great 
warmth of attachment; but France afterwards 
saw more generally blamable and more par- 
ticularly faithless married kings than he. To 
the wife whom he neglected, Cardinal Richelieu 
rendered the homage of a love-sick Sganarelle 
in a farce. He descended to buffoonery, in 
order, as he thought, to gratify her desire for 
burlesque amusement; and he was laughed at 
for his pains. The laugh was the most costly 
enjoyment ever purchased by lady, for it cost 
her the allegiance of a man whose enmity 
was death, or all but death. For Anne of 

Austria the brilliant and unscrupulous Buck- 

ingham affected a passion which he probably 

did not feel. Such affectations were part of the 

properties of every fine gentleman of the period, 

and in the employment of them he was often 
more concerned for his own reputation, as an 
irresistible lover, than interested for that of the 
lady as an honest woman. The impertinence of 

Buckingham undoubtedly gave great offence; 

but there was another foremost man of those 

brilliant and critical times, whose homage is 
said to have been far more acceptable to Anne, 
namely, that of Cardinal Mazarin. At the 
birth of the Prince who was afterwards Louis 
the Fourteenth, it was said, by very scandalous 
people, that the young stranger hore a resem- 

lance rather to the Mazarin than to the Bour- 
bon family; and when Mazarin, after Anne’s 
widowhood, acted in the capacity of her nearest 
friend and most confidential agent, those same 





people said they were married, and showered 


down epigrams upon the union of such a couple. 
Of the legitimacy of Anne’s second son, Philippe 
of Orleans, there never was any question; and 
the late King Louis-Philippe used to thank 
Heaven that his line was unsuspected. 

Anne’s marriage with Louis indicated the 


\change that had come upon the councils of 


France after the death of Henri Quatre. He 
would never listen to an alliance with Spain, 
nor rest from his desire to break the power of 
Austria. After he had passed away, the Franco- 


|Spanish alliance was connected by a double 


marriage, and no permanent advantages ensued 
to either party from the connexion. Richelieu 
was more concerned with breaking the feudal 
power of the French nobility than with humili- 
ating Austria, though he was not blind to the 
foreign interests of France. He succeeded in 
breaking the power alluded to; and if Louis 
the Thirteenth was not altogether the King 
of France that Richelieu had given him the 
opportunity of being, he only waywardly neg- 
lected to enjoy the absolute authority which 
his son inherited and exercised as a matter of 
course. 

Madame de Motteville has made us familiar 
with the interior of the French Court at which 
she was so observant a lady-in-waiting, and 
Alfred de Vigny has graphically described it in 
a story of one of its episodes, the conspiracy of 
Cing Mars. De Vigny, like Mr. G. P.R. James, 
has perverted history for the sake of romantic 
effect; and some amusement, and no little in- 
struction, may be had by comparing Madame 
de Motteville’s records with the colouring given 
to them by the romancers. The time in which 
Anne of Austria lived has had other illustra- 
tors, and we have the latest of them in Miss 
Freer, who modestly calls her work a “ study,” 
but who, in the volumes before us, has un- 
questionably produced the most interesting 
chronicle that she has yet published for the 
pleasure of her readers. 

Perhaps the best example we can give of the 
style and manner in which these volumes are 
written, as well as of one of the phases in the 
character of the Queen, is by extracting details 
which form a story in themselves. Anne of 
Austria had been playing with conspiracy, 
more against the Cardinal than the King, or 
France, and had carried on a correspondence 
with foreigners, of which Walter Montague, the 
second son of the first Earl of Manchester, but 
not yet a convert to Roman Catholicism, was 
the bearer :— 


“‘ Walter Montague, as has before been related, 
had been charged with the perilous office of carry- 
ing the correspondence, and the replies returned 
by the English Court, to Madame de Chevreuse. 
Through his spies Richelieu learned that suspicious 
circumstances were attached to the frequent jour- 
neys to and from Nancy, made by the young 
Englishman ; and that the letters he was known 
to carry were probably of more momentous import 
than effusions sent by the English admirers of the 
Duchess. A warrant was thereupon issued for the 
detention of Montague, which was delivered for 
execution to the Marquis de Borbonne, who arrest- 
ed him on the frontiers of Lorraine, and conveyed 
him a prisoner to the neighbouring castle of Coissy. 
His papers were seized and despatched to Paris. 
The fact of the arrest of Montague was communi- 
cated to the Queen as Her Majesty was supping in 
public. Anne turned deadly pale, and pushed the 
dishes from before her as they were presented ; 
then rising, at the conclusion of the repast, she 
retired to her private apartments. Her distress and 
consternation appear to have been extreme; it was 
possible that Montague’s papers might again fatally 
compromise her position—at any rate, she dreaded 
lest the examination of the prisoner would reveal 
her own guilty knowledge of the design forming 
for the invasion of France. Her perturbation was 
increased by the arrival, a few hours later, of a 





note from Madame de Chevreuse, written in wild 

alarm, apprising Her Majesty of the arrest of 
Montague, but professing total ignorance as to the 
nature of the despatches and letters of which he 

was the bearer. Anne spent the night and part of 
the following day weeping in her oratory alone 

with Madame de Fargis, devising means for com- 

municating with Montague, in order to discover 
what the confiscated papers contained. The sym- 
pathy of Madame de Fargis at this juncture elicited: 
the Queen’s entire confidence: with all her wilful 
perversity and dissimulation there was, at any 
crisis, a touching helplessness and grief in Anne’s 
aspect, which usually proved irresistible in evoking 
the best energies of her adherents. Her friends felt 
themselves honoured by the outward abandonment, 

on the part of their royal mistress, of the distance 

imposed by her rank, by her naive appeals to their 

sympathy, and by her admissions that, abandoned 
by their help, she esteemed herself lost. Through 
the Cardinal de Berulle, Madame de Fargis dis- 
covered that the prisoner Montague was to be 
immediately escorted to the Bastille, and that cer- 
tain regiments of the royal guards were already. 
selected to proceed to Coissy on the morrow. In. 
one of these regiments the Queen suddenly remem- 
bered that her faithful La Porte had been drafted 
as a soldier after his dismissal from her service, on 
the return of the court from Amiens. Her Majesty, 

therefore, applied to M. Lavaux, who was intimate 
with La Porte, and the father of one of her 
dressers, to bring the latter to the Louvre at mid- 
night, when she would confer with him secretly in 
her oratory. To such clandestine and undignified 
interviews Anne was driven, to hide the miserable 
intrigues from which she could not refrain. Anne 
seems always to have taken the opportunity to 
cabal when her adopted country was in straits and 
needed loyal devotion. At this period France was 
menaced abroad by the arms of England, Spain, 

Savoy, and Lorraine—the Emperor Ferdinand 
defied her power, and, in spite of earnest expostu- 
lations, was proceeding to ruin and dethrone the 
French prince, whom the rights of primogeniture 
had placed on the ducal throne of Mantua. At 
home civil war menaced the realm ; the Huguenots 
were utterly disaffected and malcontent, and the 
heir-presumptive to the throne threatened to league 
with rebels against whom he had accepted a com- 
mand. Monsieur had suddenly retired from the 
camp before La Rochelle on the arrival there of 
the King. He stated in excuse that Louis had pro- 
mised him the command in chief, which engage- 
ment was annulled by the royal presence; more- 
over, that the continued opposition made to his 
marriage with Marie de Gonzague convinced him 
that ‘their Majesties never had his welfare and 
happiness at heart.’ At court the Queen-mother 
was involved in violent dissensions with the Cardi- 
nal minister respecting the Lord-Keeper Marillac, 
whom Richelieu wished to supersede in the ministry 
in favour of the more able De Chateauneuf. Such 
was the position of affairs when Queen Anne joined 
in the correspondence of the Duchesse de Chevreuse 
with the foes of France. This incident in the 
troubled career of the Queen would probably have 
escaped record but for the pen of La Porte. It 
does not appear that at this period any correspon- 
dence injurious to Anne fell into the hands of the 
King. Richelieu probably did suspect, and acted 
on his suspicion ; but proof of Anne’s misdemeanour 
failed him; and it was ever the policy of the Car- 

dinal ‘never to accuse without he could likewise 

stab.’ ‘The news of the arrestation of my Lord 
Montague threw the Queen into a strange fright,’ 

records La Porte; ‘she dreaded lest her name 
might be compromised by the papers taken from 
Montague, which, if such a fact had been laid 

before the King, with whom she was not then on 

good terms, His Majesty might ill-treat her, and 

send her back to Spain, as he would most assuredly 

have done. This fear so greatly disquieted Her 

Majesty, that she could neither eat nor sleep. She 

was in this quandary when Her Majesty suddenly 

remembered that I was a soldier of one of the 

regiments chosen for the escort of my lord. She 

therefore inquired of Lavaux where I could be 

found; he looked me up, and conducted me at 

midnight to the Queen’s chamber, after every per- 
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son had retired. Her Majesty explained to me her 
trouble, adding, that having no person whom she 
could trust, she had sent for me, believing that I 
should serve her with devotion. She said that on 
the report which I was to bring her depended her 
worldly salvation and honour. The Queen then 
explained her desire; and directed me to take 
the opportunity when I was on guard near to the 

rson of the said prisoner Montague, to ask him 
whether in the papers taken from him Her Majesty 
was named? Also, if it should happen, as it was 
certain to hefal, that when in the Bastille he should 
be subjected to severe interrogatories, and pressed 
to reveal all the accomplices in the intended league, 
I was to pray, and admonish earnestly the said my 
lord, not to name Her Majesty. I succeeded in 
informing Montague of the distress of the Queen ; 
and he replied, ‘“‘That Her Majesty might rest 
tranquil; for that he believed she was not 
named directly, or indirectly, in any of the letters 
and despatches taken from him; also, he assured 
me I might tell the Queen, “that he would rather 
die than reveal, or say anything that could injure 
her.” When I delivered this reply, the Queen 
actually trembled for joy!’ writes La Porte. Anne 
escaped this time with the fright. The young ‘my 
lord’ was subjected to no examination of conse- 
quence in the Bastille, and was simply detained 
there until the peace with England, concluded in 
1629 ; when, out of deference to the clamour of the 
Duke of Lorraine, ‘the ambassador accredited to 
his court’ was conducted under escort to the fron- 
tiers of the Duchy, and there released.” 

In the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
under the date March, 1631, which was soon 
after Montague’s release, we find record of a 


warrant for payment “to Walter Montague | 


1,1001., for His Majesty’s secret service in 
France”; and of a second for payment of 
“400/. for his. charges in his journey into 
France, on the King’s service.” In the “study” 
of Don Sebastian, the author has added a very 
attractive picture, full of romance even in its 
reality, touching that wilful King of Portugal 
who was slain in battle, but in whose existence 
in some enchanted circle there are old people 
who even yet believe. 





The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge. 2 vols. (Moxon & Co.) 

Years after American publishers had with some 

pains collected from English magazines and 

annuals the scattered poems of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, surviving friends at home have 
at last fulfilled a promise long made, and have 
given to the library of English verse two 
volumes in which the remains of a brilliant man 
are collected. It is possible that these may 
arrive, if not finally too late, ata time when the 
world of poetical readers is less disposed to 
receive them than it might have been fifteen 
years ago. The fashions of taste have under- 
gone a signal change since ‘The Red Fisher- 
man,’ and ‘The Troubadour,’ and ‘The Legend 
of the Drachenfels’ were written. An easy and 
natural style is now exposed to the chances 
of being misrepresented as shallow and flimsy. 
Clearness is eyed with a certain suspicion. Were 
the gain in true thought, in suggestive allusion, 
in depth of music, in richness and originality of 
fancy, all that a superficial reader might be dis- 
posed to conceive, we might acquiesce less un- 
willingly in a fickleness, even though it be not 
altogether clear of heartlessness. But such gain 
is less than the transcendentalists fancy. The 
old combinations are essentially none the newer 
because they are incumbered with obscure 
phraseology, so difficult sometimes to understand 
as to raise the question how far the author him- 
self is in his own secret. It would be difficult, 
again, in these days to match in distinct ori- 
ginality such a company of poets as Scott, 
Byron, Moore, Southey, Crabbe,—if, for the 
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sake of exact illustration, we reject from the list 
such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, to whom the present generation owes 
more than to the five great artists just named. 

Praed cannot be placed in the first rank, 
but he was something far beyond a trifler. 
Those who read, and while they read can 
clear their minds of to-day’s jargon, will 
discern in his lyrics not only a manner but a 
mind of their own. The coxcombry of youth 
and high spirits is clearly manifest; but what 
man of mark has ever existed, unless he be an 
adust, plodding scholar, that at some time or 
other has not been a coxcomb? Did not our 
Iron Duke in his salad days belong to the 
fops who went “quizzing on the Green” in 
Dublin, playing with a bandalore, now an 
obsolete toy? Have we not been told by 
Malle. Cochelet that the archimage of diplo- 
macy, the wonderful Metternich, was best 
known when a young man for teaching the 
flower-language to ladies? Perhaps, among 
poets, Scott is the exception proving the 
rule, being in his youth, as in his age, single- 
hearted and unaffected—neither making himself 
interesting, like Byron, by submitting to, if he 
did not encourage, the reputation of one deep 
in mysterious adventure and’ passionate crime 
—nor astounding Orthodoxy, as did no less 
orthodox a man than Southey, by beginning 
life in the strange dress of Pantisocrasy. Not 
however further to pursue the question how 
far coxcombry in youth “is natural,” as some 
author says, “as a feather in the cap,” Praed’s 
poems make it evident that the charge is appli- 
cable to him. Even the loneliness of a rejected 
suitor pranks itself out gaily as paraded by 
him :— 

LORD ROLAND. 


Lord Roland rose, and went to mass, 
And doffed his mourning weed! 
And bade them bring a looking-glass, 
And saddle fast a steed ; 
“Pll deck with gems my bonnet’s loop, 
And wear a feather fine, 
And when lorn lovers sit and droop 
Why I will sit and dine! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, 
And fill the cup of wine! 
Though Elgitha be thus untrue, 
Adéle is beauteous yet ; 
And he that’s baffled by the blue 
May bow before the jet ; 
So welcome—welcome hall or heath! 
So welcome shower or shine! 
And wither there, thou willow wreath, 
Thou never shalt be mine ! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, 
And fill the cup of wine! 
Proud Elgitha! a health to thee,— 
A health in brimming gold ! 
And store of lovers after me, 
As honest, and less cold : 
My hand is on my bugle horn, 
My boat is on the brine ; 
If ever gallant died of scorn, 
I shall not die of thine ! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily ! 
And fill the cup of wine !” 

That a pleasant lightness of heart and sweet- 
ness of temper enhance the music of this 
capital song few will question. The same will 
be found in his better (probably his best) known 
poem, ‘The Vicar,—in every line thrown off 
from his pen. This is especially noticeable in 
his “vers de société,” to use the untranslatable 
French term, which stand next to Moore’s, having 
a distinct manner of their own the while. Let 
them be compared, by any one interested in 
nicety of definition, with the rhymes of William 
Spencer, which had, at one time, their public 
(and whose ‘ Too late I stayed’ deserves to live 
in the English song-book), let them be measured 
against the slight and showy prettinesses of 
Haynes Bayly—now all “dead and gone,’—or 
the songs, fewer in number (including, however, 
‘Pretty Sophy’), left by Horace Twiss,—or, to 
step back toan example taken from an entirely 
different world, let them be tried against the 





innocent and feeble verses written for “Sisto 
Ann” and “ Mary” by the translator of Homey 
and author of ‘The Task,’—and we sha 
come to something like a more cordial appre- 
ciation of their writer’s pith and power than it 
might have at first been thought we should 
reach. They are not without touches of tha 
deep feeling which in Hood is often to be fet 
as flowing through the strain in undercurrent 
even when the theme is professedly grotesque, 
They have even more Horatian ease t 
Thackeray’s best legacies to the world of lyrics, 
In his mastery over alliteration (which hag q 
good deal to do with music) and over epithet 
(which has as much concern with meaning) 
Praed has not been often exceeded. 

It is not by accident that, in dealing with 
the poems, we have first dwelt on what may 
seem their slighter and more ephemeral cha. 
racteristics. But, truth to say, the trifler ang 
the humourist pervaded every line of verse that 
Praed wrote. With less sweetness of heart, he 
might have made a respectable figure in the 
family of Mephistopheles; as it was, he merely 
figures as a first-class singer in the choir led by 
Whistlecraft. We must prove this by a rather 
long extract from his longest poem, ‘ The Trou 
badour, even at the risk of therein citing a 
couple of songs, familiar as ‘ Home, sweet home’ 
to scores of singers, who yet (so capricious is 
fame!) could not name their author :— 


But those sweet sounds are doubly sweet 
In the still nights of June, 

When song and silence seem to meet 
Beneath the quiet moon ; 

When not a single leaf is stirred 

By playful breeze or joyous bird, 

And Echo shrinks, as if afraid 

Of the faint murmur she has made. 

Oh then the Spirit of music roves 

With a delicate step through the myrtle groves, 

And still, wherever he flits, he flings 

A thousand charms from his purple wings. 

And where is that discourteous wight, 

Who would not linger through the night, 

Listening ever, lone and mute, 

To the murmur of his mistress’ lute, 

And courting those bright phantasies, 

Which haunt the dreams of waking eyes? 


He came that night, the Troubadour, 

While the four fat friars slept secure, 

And gazed on the lamp that sweetly glistened, 
Where he thought his mistress listened ; 

Low and clear the silver note 

On the thrilled air seemed to float; 

Such might be an angel’s moan, 

Half a whisper, half a tone. 


**So glad a life was never, love, 
As that which childhood leads, 
Before it learns to sever, love, 
The roses from the weeds ; 
When to be very duteous, love, 
Is all it has to do; 
And every flower is beauteous, love, 
And every folly true. 


¢ And you can still remember, love, 
The buds that decked our play, 
Though Destiny’s December, love, 
Has whirled those buds away : 
And you can smile through tears, love, 
And feel a joy in pain, 
To think upon those years, love, 
You may not see again, 


** When we mimicked the Friar’s howls, love, 
Cared nothing for his creeds, 

Made bonnets of his cowls, love, 
And bracelets of his beads ; 

And gray-beards looked not awful, love, 
And grandames made no din, 

And vows were not unlawful, love, 
And kisses were no sin. 


** And do you never dream, love, 
Of that enchanted well, 

Where under the moon-beam, love, 
The Fairies wove their spell? 

How oft we saw them greeting, love, 
Beneath the blasted tree, 

And heard their pale feet beating, love, 
To their own minstrelsy ! 


**And do you never think, love, 
Of the shallop, and the wave, 

And the willow on the brink, love, 
Over the poacher’s grave? 

Where always in the dark, love, 
We heard a heavy sigh, 

And the dogs were wont to bark, love, 
Whenever they went by? 
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Ce ee — 
: «Then gaily shone the heaven, love, 
On life’s untroubled sea, 
And Vidal's heart was given, love, 
In happiness to thee ; 
The sea is all benighted, love, 
The heaven has ceased to shine ; 
The heart is seared and blighted, love, 
But still the heart is thine!” 


He paused and looked; he paused and sighed ; 
None appeared, and none replied : 

‘All was still but the waters’ wail, 

And the tremulous voice of the nightingale, 
And the insects buzzing among the briars, 

‘And the nasal note of the four fat friars, 


“Oh fly with me! ’tis Passion’s hour ; 
The world is gone to sleep; 

And nothing wakes in brake or bower, 
But those who love and weep: 

This is the golden time and weather, 

When songs and sighs go out together, 

And minstrels pledge the rosy wine, 

To lutes like this, and lips like thine! 


“Oh fly with me! my courser’s flight 
Is like the rushing breeze, 
And the kind moon has said ‘ Good night !’ 
And sunk behind the trees; 
The lover’s voice—the loved one’s ear— 
There's nothing else to speak and hear ; 
And we will say, as on we glide, 
That nothing lives on earth beside ! 
“Oh fly with me! and we will wing 
Our white skiff o’er the waves, 
And hear the Tritons revelling, 
Among their coral caves ; 
The envious Mermaid, when ave pass, 
Shall cease her song, and drop her glass ; 
For it will break her very heart, 
To see how fair and dear thou art. 


“Oh fly with me! and we will dwell 
Far over the green seas, 

Where sadness rings no parting knell 
For moments such as these ! 

Where Italy’s unclouded skies 

Look brightly down on brighter eyes, 

Or where the wave-wed City smiles, 

Enthroned upon her hundred isles, 


“Oh fly with me! by these sweet strings 
Swept o’er by Passion’s fingers, 

By all the rocks, and vales, and springs 
Where Memory lives and lingers, 

By all the tongue can never tell, 

By all the heart has told so well, 

By all that has been or may be, 

And by Love's self—Oh fly with me !” 


He paused again—no sight or sound ! 

The still air rested all around ; 

He looked to the tower, and he looked to the tree, 
Night was as still as night could be ; 

Something he muttered of Prelate and Pope, 
And took from his mantle a silken rope ; 

Love dares much, and Love climbs well! 

He stands by the Abbess in Violette’s cell. 

He put on a mask, and he put out the light ; 
The Abbess was dressed in a veil of white ; 

Not a look he gave, not a word he said ; 

The pages are ready, the blanket is spread ; 

He has clasped his arm her waist about, 

And lifted the screaming Abbess out: 

“My horse is fleet, and my hand is true, 

And my Squire has a bow of deadly yew; 

Away, and away, over mountain and moor! 
Good luck to the love of the gay Troubadour!” 


“What! rode away with the Abbess behind! 

Lord! sister! is the Devil blind ?”— 

“Full fourscore winters !””—“‘ Fast and pray ! 

For the powers of darkness fight to-day !”— 

“T shan’t get over the shock for a week !”— 

“Did any one hear our Mother shriek !”— 

“Do shut your mouth ! ”—‘“‘ do shut the cell !”"— 

“What a villanous, odious, sulphury smell! ”— 

“Has the Evil One taken the Mass-book too?” — 

“Ah me! what will poor little Violette do? 

She has but one loaf since seven o'clock ; 

And no one can open that horrible lock ; 

And Satan will grin with a fiendish glee, 

When he finds the Abbess has kept the key !”— 

. How shall we manage to sleep to-night?” — 

;,L wouldn't for worlds put out my light !”— 

7 m sure I shall die if I hear but a mole stir!”— 
I'll clap St. Ursula under my bolster !” 


But oh! the pranks that Vidal played, 

When he found what a bargain his blindness had made ! 
Wilful and wild,—half in fun, half on fire, 

He stared at the Abbess, and stormed at the Squire! 
Consigned to perdition all silly romancers, 

Asked twenty strange questions, and stayed for no answers, 
Raving, and roaring, and laughing by fits, 

And driving the old woman out of her wits. 


There was a jousting at Chichester ; 

It had made in the country a mighty stir, 

And all that was brave, and all that was fair, 
And all that was neither, came trooping there; 
Scarfs and scars, and frays and frowns, 

And flowery speeches, and flowery crowns, 

A hundred knights set spear in rest 

For the lady they deemed the loveliest, 

And Vidal broke a lance that day 

For the Abbess of St. Ursula. 





There was a feast at Arundel ; 

The town-clerk tolled a ponderous bell, 

And nothing was there but row and rout, 

And toil to get in, and toil to get out, 

And Sheriffs fatter than their venison, 

And bells that never stayed for benison. 
e red red wine was mantling there 

To the health of the fairest of the fair, 

And Vidal drained the cup that day 

To the Abbess of St. Ursula. 


There was a wedding done at Bramber; 

The town was full of myrrh and amber; 

And the boors were roasting valorous beeves, 

And the boys were gathering myrtle leaves, 

And the bride was choosing her finest flounces, 
And the bridegroom was scattering coin by ounces ; 
And every stripling danced on the green 

With the girl he had made his idol queen, 

And Vidal led the dance that day 

With the Abbess of St. Ursula. 


Three days had passed when the Abbess came back ; 
Her voice was out of tune, 
And her new white veil was gone to wrack, 

And so were her sandal shoon. 
No word she said ; they put her to bed, 
With a pain in her heels, and a pain in her head, 
And she talked in her delirious fever 
Of a high-trotting horse, and a black deceiver ; 
Of music and merriment, love and lances, 
Bridles and blasphemy, dishes and dances. 

Thus much of the bulk of Praed’s lyrics,— 
not forgetting his charades,—mere toys, by his 
dainty handling raised to almost the importance 
of works of Art. His Cambridge prize poems 
were above the average; not, however, rising 
to the height of, perhaps, that one prize poem 
which lives elsewhere than in University annals 
—we mean Heber’s ‘ Palestine.” His Latin and 
Greek compositionsand his translations were also 
remarkable;—showing, however, theripe scholar 
rather than the man of racy talent, if not genius. 

We might have spoken of the man first, were 
the memoir prefixed to his remains, however ele- 
gantly written, only a little less meagre. But Mr. 
Coleridge had little to tell beyond what could 
be comprised within one paragraph. The sub- 
ject of his biography was born in easy circum- 
stances; the son of a father who, perceiving 
the boy’s promise, disciplined his taste, indul- 
gently, but strictly. Winthrop distinguished him- 
self first at Eton, as one of a galaxy of brilliant 
schoolboys, whose periodical, The Etonian, is 
alone, so far as we know, among other produc- 
tions of the kind,—and, as a natural sequel, con- 
tinued his career gaily at Cambridge, where 
his great endowments and high spirits excited 
attention and attracted love to him. There, in 
conjunction with Macaulay, Mr. Moultrie, his 
biographer, and Mr. Charles Knight, he assisted 
in planningand bringing into life that short-lived 
periodical Knight's Quarterly Magazine, which 
introduced to public notice about as remarkable 
a knot of fellow-collegians as has been often 
assembled. Presently, politics got hold of Praed, 
and, after having tried the qnieter occupation 
of a private tutorship, not, it would seem, much 
to his satisfaction, he came up to London,— 
attached himself to the Tory party (having 
begun life as an advocate of Whig principles),— 
came under the notice of Peel and Wellington,— 
was understood to communicate liberally, if not 
“by authority,” to the Morning Post, entered 
Parliament,—was nominated to a post under 
Government (the Secretaryship of the Board 
of Control), and, in fact, was known, marked, 
and looked to as a rising man,—when his career, 
for some time previous hampered and inter- 
rupted by progressive ill health, ceased in death, 
on the 15th of July, 1839. He was then thirty- 
two years of age. 





A History of the Spiders of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By John Blackwall. (Ray Society, 
1861-4.) 

Histoire Naturelle des Araignées (Aranéides). 
Par Eugéne Simon. (Paris.) 

Tue first impulse in the minds of many, per- 

haps most, of our readers on seeing the titles of 





notice, will probably be one of disgust, or, at 
best, of indifference. The common species of 
spiders, and particularly those which ordinarily 
inhabit our houses, are objects almost of abhor- 
rence to the majority of persons, to those even 
whose minds are cultivated, and whose general 
habits of thought may have led them to view 
with interest the economy and beauty of more 
obviously attractive forms. We have been 
led from childhood to look upon these 
creatures as mere ugly nuisances, or, even 
worse, as little poisonous pests, to be destroyed 
wherever they are met with. Most persons 
would possibly be astonished if they were 
assured that in the whole range of the 
animal creation, there are few groups whose 
history affords greater evidence of marvellous 
design in their construction, or of interesting 
variety in their habits, than these objects of 
common scorn and detestation. If we admire 
the exquisite symmetry of the honeycomb, or 
the industry of the miraculous little creatures 
by whom it is built up, we find in the web of 
the geometrical spiders, which we tear in every 
walk we take in the garden or the field, a 
structure almost as mathematically true, con- 
structed with equal industry and perseverance, 
and with as distinct a reference to its ultimate 
end and use. The mysterious flight of the 
gossamer, effected, in some manner which is 
even yet scarcely understood, by means of its 
long, floating, filmy thread,—the den of the 
Mygale excavated in the ground with equal 
assiduity and intelligence, and covered by its 
concealed and perfectly-hinged lid,—the bril- 
liant silver diving-bell of the Argyroneta, as 
artificially constructed as its gigantic analogue ; 
these and a hundred other contrivances equally 
perfect, and equally manifesting the most won- 
derful intelligence and design, are to be found 
in the habits of the various species of this 
multitudinous class. 

Nor are the peculiarities in their organization 
less remarkable than their economy. The 
arrangement of the eyes, eight in number in 
most of the species, perfectly simple in their 
structure, so different in this respect from the 
compound eyes in the Insects and Crustacea,— 
the exquisite development of the sense of touch 
in the fore legs and palpi, provided for by the 
most elaborate distribution of the nerves sup- 
plying those organs,—the silk glands, peculiar 
to themselves, which furnish the web of which 
they build their habitation, bind their prisoners, 
lay the toils for their prey, construct their nests, 
and by means of which some dive and live 
under the water, others fly in the air, or lower 
themselves in safety from a height to the 
ground,—the fangs which their poison-glands, 
so important as the means of depriving their 
prey of the power of resistance,—these and 
many other specialities in their anatomy com- 
bine to attach a high degree of interest to the 
study of these creatures. 

Our ingenious countryman Martin Lister 
was the first who paid especial attention to 
this class of the articulata. His ‘ Tractatus de 
Araneis, one of three essays on the History of 
English Animals, (1678) his ‘Curious Enquiries 
about Spiders, and Table of the several sorts 
of them found in England, (Phil. Trans. vi. 
p. 2170), and ‘On the Projection of the Threads 
of Spiders” (Phil. Trans. xtv. p. 592), con- 
tain much that is interesting, and was at that 
period new. Lister does not deserve the some- 
what depreciating tone in which M. Simon 
speaks of his contributions to our know- 
ledge of these animals. The first attempt 
of any importance towards a correct clas- 
sification of the Araneide, was however 
that of Walkenaer, whose elaborate work 


the two works which stand at the head of this | (1836) forms a portion of the well-known ‘Suites 
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i, Buffon’ in which it may be said to stand side 
by side with Milne-Edwards’s incomparable 
‘Histoire des Crustacées.’ It is unnecessary to 
enter further into the history of the literature 
of this subject. 
Blackwall and the less pretentious but useful 
volume of M. Simon must now occupy our 
attention for a few moments. 

It is well known to every naturalist that the 
former gentleman has been engaged during a 


considerable part of his life in the study of the | 


spiders of Great Britain, and the records of his 
researches, extending, we believe, over a period 


> 


of between thirty and forty years, have cul- | 


minated in the publication of which the Ray 
Society has at length completed the issue in 
the second Part which is now before us. 

It has always appeared to us that the legiti- 
mate object of this very useful Society is not so 
much the publication of works of foreign local 


interest, or of merely evanescent value, as of | 


those which have for their object the elucida- 


tion of our own Fauna and Flora, but are too 
voluminous for the Transactions of scientific 
societies, and not sufficiently remunerative to 


be undertaken by professional publishers : 
monograms of particular groups, and standard 


works of reference falling within the same cate- ! 
, . is ' 
gory. We may instance, amongst others, the 


Han- | 


unrivalled work of Messrs. Alder and 
cock, on the Nudibranchiate, the Foraminifera 
of Dr. Carpenter, and the present work of Mr. 
Blackwall, as admirable examples of the former 
vlass, and the ‘ Bibliographia’ of Agassiz of the 
latter. If the Council of the Society continues 


to offer to its members such works as these, | 


every naturalist in the kingdom would find his 
account in belonging to it. 

Mr. Blackwall’s specific distinctions are 
full and clear. We are, however, some- 
‘what disappointed in the biography, which is 
certainly deficient, even as regards some species 


which are well known and easily observed. We | 


will only particularize the Argyroneta, or water- 
spider, so great a favourite with all who delight 
in the freshwater aquarium. The naked fact of 


- . *“f . . . , * ’ . | 
its aquatic life is dismissed in a few lines; and 

nodetailed description is given of its subaqueous | 
habitation, the process by which this is filled | 


with air, the means by which the body of the 
animal is kept perfectly dry when in contact 
with water, its killing and hanging up its prey, 


and many other particulars which would have | 


occupied but little space and have greatly 
enhanced the interest of its history. 


The anatomy of the class generally is very 
clearly sketched in the Introduction, and some | 


points in their economy are pleasantly detailed. 
The curious and vexed question of the mode in 
which the various species included in the term 


gossamer spiders rise and float in the air is | 


treated of in the following passage; and it will 
‘pe seen that the electrical solution of the pro- 
blem, supported by some writers, is altogether 
ignored by Mr. Blackwall :— 


“‘Although spiders are not provided with wings, 
and, consequently, are incapable of flying, in the 
strict sense of the word, yet, by the aid of their 
silken filaments, numerous species, belonging to 
various genera, are enabled to accomplish distant 
journeys through the atmosphere. These aérial 
excursions, which appear to result from an instine- 
tive desire to migrate, are undertaken when the 
weather is bright and serene, particularly in 
autumn, both by adult and immature individuals, 
and are effected in the following manner. After 
climbing to the summits of different objects, they 
raise themselves still higher by straightening the 
limbs ; then elevating the abdomen by bringing it 
from the usual horizontal position into one almost 
perpendicular, they emit from the spinners a small 
Fy of viscid fluid, which is drawn out into 

ne lines by the ascending current occasioned by 


The splendid work of Mr. | 
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the rarefaction of the air contiguous to the heaied| committed his papers, which afterwards made 
ground. Against these lines the current of rarefied] no inconsiderable part of our martyr-books” 
air impinges, till the animals, feeling themselves! This Adam Winthrop the second migrated 
acted upon with sufficient force, quit their hold of| from Suffolk to London, established himself as 
| the objects on which they stand, and mount aloft.| 4 ¢lothier, became a man of considerable sub- 
- The manner in which the lines are carried out | stance, was Master of the Clothworkers’ Com. 
rom a current of air appears to be this. As a/ 1551, acquired the lordship of G 
| preparatory measure, the spinning mammulse are | pany in ot tags erie hey he roton, 
brought into close contact, and viscid matter is | by purchase, in 1544, and died in 1562, leavin 
emitted from the papille; they are then separated | behind him seats children, of whom Adam 
by a lateral motion, which extends the viscid matter | Winthrop the third in due course became 
into fine filaments connecting the papille ; on these | father of John Winthrop (first), Governor of 
| filaments the current impinges, drawing them out | Massachusetts, and grandfather of John Win. 
to a length which is regulated by the will of the throp (second), Governor of Connecticut. 
animal, and on the mammule being again brought! A tradition still lingers about the home 
together, the filaments coalesce and form a com- | steads of Groton and the surrounding Villages 
| pound line.” that the last Winthrop of Groton Manor was 
| The word gossamer is restricted by our, one of the regicides who judicially sentenced 
| author to the “irregular white flakes and | Charles the First. The site of the old manor. 
| masses” formed by the fortuitous coalescence of , house, where not a stone remains of the ancient 
numerous lines. residence, is pointed out by superstitious gos. 
The plates are as beautifully executed as sips, who discern a manifestation of God's 
anything of the kind we have seen. As far as| anger with a rebellious race in this total demo- 
the sixteenth inclusive, they are engraved by  lition of a modest dwelling. By the firesides 
| Mr. Tuffen West, and more need not be said in| of Suffolk farmers the story may still be heard 
their praise. The remainder (there are twenty- | from men who have enough knowledge of his- 
nine in all) are lithographed by Mr. W. West, | tory to be aware_that the first Governor of 
and, in the delicacy and precision of the outlines, | Massachusetts belnged to the party who even- 
are scarcely distinguishable from engravings tually put the Stuart to death, but are ignorant 
on steel. The colouring is quite worthy of the that the Puritan colonist paid a last farewell 
work, to England almost nineteen years before the 
The small volume of M. Simon has a more’ King’s execution. 
extended object. It professes to be a mono-, In the summer of 1847 the American author 
graph of the whole class; the species, however, | of the present volume visited the parishes of 
being in general merely enumerated and_ Suffolk in which his English forefathers abode, 


} 


named, and the descriptions and biographies; and the churches in which they worshipped. 
limited to the most striking of each genus.’ Surrendering himself to that proud affection 
Their anatomy, and especially the history of for ancestors which is amongst the more 
their economy, are much more satisfactorily | agreeable characteristics of the best school of 
treated than in the larger and more pretentious | American gentlemen, Mr. Robert C. Winthrop 
| work with which we have been occupied. The mused over the legend of the Winthrop tomb 


modest woodcuts, too, give a greater insight in Groton churchyard, gazed on the turf from 
into the structure of the animals, the architec-| which the manor-house rose in times gone by, 
ture of their webs, and much of their ordinary | traced the outlines of a cellar in which the 
| economy than the most highly-finished coloured} Winthrops of old stored their claret and 
engravings could do. To any one who desires | strongest ale, and was stirred by the sight of 
| to obtain a general knowledge of the class, | “one old mulberry-tree still standing, in what 
without particular reference to our own Fauna, ! was probably the garden plot, which might have 
the work will be found extremely useful. It is! afforded fruit and shade” to the Governor of 
evidently the result of a close study of the! Massachusetts and his son long ere they “ pon- 
objects on which it treats, and the information! dered the memorable conclusions which deter- 
| is conveyed in a clear and satisfactory manner. | mined them to quit their native soil.” The 
tourist has pleasant memories of the green 
anes, fat farms, quiet churches, and sunny 





] 
| Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of meadows of the English county; but he felt 
the Massachus: tts-Bay Company at their Emi- pain and anger on hearing the tradition “that 
gration to New England, 1630. By Robert the Winthrops were regicides, and that there 
U. Winthrop. (Boston, l Ss, Ticknor & | was money buried by them in some part of 
Fields; London, Trubner & Co.) 'the premises before their flight to America.” 
Or Suffolk families who have disappeared | “ Regicides” and “flight” were words so offer- 
from a county, in which during their day of| sive to the worthy descendant of honourable 
honest pride they held rank amongst the! men, that he did not turn his back on Suffolk 
wealthy and educated gentry, though they did! ere he had resolved to “render an act of filial 
not venture to claim place amongst the patri-! justice to his progenitors” by telling the story 
cian houses of the eastern provinces, few are; of their English life in such a manner that 
remembered by local chroniclers with more! no person of education would hereafter have 
respect than the Winthrops of Groton,—the | an excuse for mis-stating the circumstances of 
Puritan family who from the days of Henry | their emigration. 
the Eighth to those of Charles the First} The result of this determination is a volume 
were conspicuous for attachment to the prin- | which, while it perfectly accomplishes its 
ciples of the Reformation. The main line of} author's personal end, is a valuable addition 
the Winthrops can be traced in a few words. | to historic literature. Lovers of religious bio- 
Adam Winthrop, of Lavenham, co. Suffolk, | graphy will prize it for its instructive picture 
had, by his wife, Joane Burton, “the widow of| of the spiritual aims and strife of a typical 
D. Burton, and daughter and co-heir of Lord! Puritan in the earlier part of the seventeenth 





Burnel,” a son Adam, whom Cotton Mather 
describes as “a worthy, a discreet, and a learned 
gentleman, particularly eminent for skill in the 
law, nor without remark for love to the Gospel, 
under the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
and brother to a memorable favourer of the 
reformed religion in the days of Queen Mary, 
into whose hands the famous martyr Philpot 





century ; historic students will highly appre- 
ciate its illustrations of social life during 4 
period peculiarly interesting to Englishmen of 
the present generation ; and enthusiastic anti- 
quaries, especially those who by residence or 
descent are warmly attached to Suffolk, will 
read its pages for a twelfth time with undi- 
minished avidity. 
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The work closes with the departure of 
Governor John Winthrop from England in 
April, 1630, from which date Bancroft’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States’ and Dr. Palfrey’s 
‘Hlistory of New England’ supply all the facts 
relating to the Puritan settler necessary for the 
urposes of the student or general reader. But 
though the volume terminates nineteen years 
before its hero’s death, the memoir relates to 
three generations of human life,—rendering us 
familiar with the third Adam Winthrop of 
Suffolk, John Winthrop, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and John Winthrop, Governor of 
Connecticut. 

Adam Winthrop (third), who died in 1623, 
aged seventy-five, had been educated for the 
law, but after a brief residence in the Temple 
he settled on his estate at Groton, devoting 
much of his energies to agricultural pursuits, 
but still continuing in a somewhat irregular 
manner the exercise of his profession. Neither 
the man nor his family closely resembled the 
ordinary run of Suffolk squires. Their manners, 
amusements and pursuits smacked of London 
refinement and enterprise rather than of pro- 
vincial simplicity. Their wives came to them 
from distances beyond the range of the home 
circle at Groton, and they moved about in 
a fashion not usual with small landed gentry 
at that date. John Winthrop, Adam’s elder 
brother, settled in Ireland; and Adam, the 
squire and lawyer of Groton, was an active 
man of the world. His wife was Alice Still, 
aLincolnshire beauty, and sister of Bishop Still, 
who on slender evidence has been handed down 
as the author of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’; 
and whilst he lived in his manor-house at Gro- 
ton he made periodical visits to Cambridge, 
where for some seventeen years he discharged 
the office of auditor of the accounts of Trinity 
College, and for some portion, if not the whole, 
of the same time was also auditor of St. John’s, 
Copious extracts does the author publish from 
the diary of this Adam Winthrop, a diary ex- 
tending from 1594 to 1610, and abounding 
with glimpses of social life. 

Having entered the University in his fifteenth 
year, an age at which lads ordinarily com- 
menced their college career in the seventeenth 
century, John Winthrop made unusual speed 
in taking another important step. Leaving 
Cambridge prematurely, he married the first of 
his three wives when he was no older than 
seventeen years and three months, and became 
a father shortly after the completion of his 
eighteenth year. This first wife, a lady of 
considerable fortune and gentle lineage, daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of John Forth, of Great 
Stanbridge, co. Essex, became the mother of 
six children, and died when her husband was 
but twenty-eight years old. His “Christian 
Experiences” of 1636-7 inform his readers 
that his union with Mary Forth was quickly 
followed by spiritual conversion and enlighten- 
ment; but an earlier statement of religious 
experience, dating from the first week of Feb- 
ruary, 1606, and now for the first time brought 
to light, gives further particulars about his life 
between 1605 and Mary Forth’s death: “ Now 
I began,” he says, referring in the “Christian 
Experiences” of the later date to a period 
immediately following his first marriage, “to 
come under strong exercises of conscience (yet 
by fits only): I could no longer dally with reli- 
gion.” The earlier record shows that at first 
Mary did not cordially sympathize with her 
husband’s earnestness, though eventually “she 
proved a right godly woman.” 

Having buried his first wife at Groton, 
June 26, 1615, the Puritan widower speedily 
consoled himself with a second wife, marrying 
on December 6th of the same year Thomasine 





Clopton, daughter of William Clopton, of 
Castleins, near Groton, and a member of one 
of the oldest and most honourable families 
of East Anglia. Scarcely had twelve months 
passed ere John Winthrop was again a widower. 
On the last day of November, 1616, Thomasine 
gave birth to a daughter, who died on the fol- 
lowing morning; and two days after the first 
anniversary of her wedding, the mother fol- 
lowed her babe to the unknown land. A full 
and most pathetic account of her illness and 
death is found in the husband’s diary of “ Ex- 
perience.” This touching narrative of the poor 
lady’s death, penned by her own husband, is 
equally noteworthy for minuteness of detail, 
strong human poetry, and certain quaint 
touches which may almost be called humorous, 
though nothing was further from the writer's 
intention than to provoke merriment. 

She died on Sunday, at 5 p.m., having heard 
her passing-bell during the night of the preced- 
ing Thursday. Many a poor creature hovering 
betwixt life and death has been terrified into 
the grave by the superstitious usage which, in 
past generations, disturbed the sick when they 
most needed tranquillity. Occasionally, good 
Christians could listen calmly to the knell 
which informed them that they were deemed 
beyond the reach of the physician’s art; but 
not seldom patients, who might, under more 
judicious treatment, have recovered, expired at 
the first note of the fearful warning. It is 
recorded of Lady Catherine Grey, who died a 
prisoner in the Tower, that overhearing Sir 
Owen Hopton, the governor of the fortress, say 
to Mr. Bokeham, “ Were it not best to send to 
the church, that the bell may be rung,”’—she 
mildly entreated, “Good Sir Owen, let it be so.” 
But such composure was unusual. Thomasine 
Winthrop, however, like Lady Catherine, heard 
her own passing-bell without perturbation :— 

“On Thursday in the night she was taken with 
death, and about midnight or somewhat after 
called for me, and for the rest of her friends. When 
I came to her she seemed to be fully assured that 
her time was come, and to be glad of it, and 
desired me to pray, which I did, and she took 
comfort therein, and desired that we would send 
for Mr. Sands, which we did. In the mean time, 
she desired that the bell might ring for her, and 
divers of the neighbours came in to her, which 
when she perceived she desired me that they might 
come to her one by one, and so she would speak 
to them all, which she did, as they came, quietly 
and comfortably. When the bell began to ring, 
some said it was the 4 o’clock bell, but she, con- 
ceiving that they sought to conceal it from her, 
that it did ring for her, she said it needed not, for 
it did not trouble her. Then came in Mr. Nicolson, 
whom she desired to pray, which he did.” 

As Thomasine’s soul was about to take flight, 
each member of her family and household was 
called to her bedside to receive, from dying 
lips, a few words of wholesome exhortation. 
The expiring monitor was expected on such 
occasions to utter home truths; and it is quite 
credible that many a poor sinner has derived 
transient satisfaction from the permission thus 
accorded to speak frankly to old friends—and 
enemies. Thomasine’s counsel to her sister 
Margerye to “take heed of lyeing,” and her 
emphatic declaration of opinion that “Anne 
Pold was a stubborne wenche,” make us suspect 
that, even on her deathbed, the good woman 
seized an opportunity to scold a sister whom 
she did not like, and a servant for whom she 
had an aversion. 

In the April of 1618, John Winthrop married 
again, taking to wife Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Tyndal, Knight, of Great Maplestead, 
in the county of Essex. Sir Thomas was the 
Master in Chancery whose assassination, by a 
vindictive suitor, was an event in Lord Bacon’s 





official life. John Winthrop’s love-letters to his 
third bride are amusing specimens of the style 
of wooing common amongst the Puritans. They 
are long, solemn, severe compositions, abound- 
ing with Scriptural apologies for love and with 
directions which most young ladies on the eve 
of marriage would not accept from their lovers 
with perfect meekness. 

Thus married for a third time, John Winthrop 
received additions to his family, already suf- 
ficiently numerous; and, striving to promote 
their worldly as well as spiritual interests, he 
worked strenuously in the legal profession. His 
exact rank amongst lawyers is uncertain ; but, 
in 1622, we find him attending to profes- 
sional business in London and on circuit, 
and, in 1626, he was appointed to act as an 
attorney in the Court of Wards and Liveries, a 
post which he lost in the summer of 1629. He 
was, moreover, a county magistrate, and the 
proprietor of an estate which yielded him some 
7002 per annum. Sittings of “the quorum,” 
prayer-meetings, and law courts, left him but 
little spare time. 

Whilst the future governor of Massachusetts 
was thus busying himself with affairs spiritual 
and temporal, his eldest son, John, the future 
governor of Connecticut, was entering manhood. 
After receiving a preliminary education at 
the grammar-school of Bury St. Edmunds, the 
school where Lord Cranworth and the late 
Bishop of London worked through Greek plays, 
the younger Winthrop became a student at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Perhaps economical 
considerations were amongst the reasons why 
the Irish University was preferred to Cam- 
bridge ; for the necessary expenses of a residence 
in Dublin were comparatively trifling. The 
elder Winthrop calculated that 30/. a year 
would cover the cost of his son’s living. “So 
long,” he writes, “as your mind is limited to a 
sober course, I will not limit your allowance 
less than to the uttermost of my own estate. 
If 20/. be too little (as I always accounted it), 
you shall have 30/.; and, when that shall not 
suffice, you shall have more.” But it should be 
borne in mind that, though under ordinary cir- 
cumstances Cambridge was the university to 
which the sons of Suffolk squires went to study, 
the Winthrops had kept up so much intercourse 
with Ireland, that the selection of the Irish 
college as a place of education for the heir of 
Groton is easily accounted for. The elder 
Winthrop’s uncle, John, had settled and died 
in Ireland; and, while the younger John Win- 
throp was a Dublin undergraduate, he resided 
in the family of one of his uncles. The bio- 
grapher publishes the letters which passed 
between the Dublin student and his Suffolk 
relations. Some of the epistles, especially those 
written by- Forth Winthrop (a Bury St. 
Edmunds schoolboy) to his brother at college, 
give the reader some pleasant glimpses of 
schoolboy life in the seventeenth century. 
Giving his elder brother much gossip about 
classes and school-mates, Forth says: “We 
came up into the hie ende last Christide: As 
for my likinge of it, who could mislike of sich 
a place havinge sich kind usage att schole ?” 
Repeaters of oft-told stories about Mulcaster’s 
birches and Busby’s buckram plasters should 
bear in mind Forth Winthrop’s testimony 
that, in the good old times, boys occasionally 
met with “kind usage att schole.” A few years 
later, Forth Winthrop is a Cambridge under- 
graduate, sending letters to his father’s “cham-| 
ber at the Temple Gate, London,” by the vener- 
able Cambridge carrier, Hobson. “Most loving 
Father,” writes the boy in one letter, “I de- 
livered your token to my chamber-fellow, who 
with thanks returnes his servis.” In a note, the 
biographer suggests that in the term “ chamber- 
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fellow” may be found the origin of the word 
“ chum.” 

Whilst Forth was at Cambridge, his brother 
John having left Dublin, and subsequently 
become a student of the Inner Temple, was 
seeing foreign lands. In 1627, he joined the 
expedition under the Duke of Buckingham 
for the relief of the French Protestants at 
Rochelle; and, in the following year, he began 
some fifteen months of foreign travel, during 
which period he visited Constantinople, Venice, 
and Amsterdam. 

The time, however, was fast drawing nigh 
when the Winthrops resolved to seek, in 
America, that freedom for religious action 
which was denied to them in their native land. 
For years the elder Winthrop had looked to 
America as the country in which he should, 
probably, end his days. The loss of his post in 
1629, and the ominous aspect of public affairs, 
ultimately decided him to seek a home in the 
western hemisphere; and, having been ap- 
pointed, in the July of that year, Governor of 
the Massachusetts-Bay Company, he and his 
family sailed for New England, in the spring 
of 1630. 





Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward the 


First. Years XXXII-XXXIII. Edited 
and translated by A. J. Horwood. (Long- 


man & Co.) 

Tne years 1304 and 1305 were eventful years 
to England. In the former, the nobility of 
Scotland made their submission to the English 
crown. 
thief, as he was accounted on one side, hero, 
as he was held to be by the other, closed the 
struggle in which he had been foiled, by an 
ignominious death, which was not a shame to 
him while he suffered, nor a disgrace to his 
memory after its endurance. 

While great events engaged the attention of 
great people, and smaller persons suffered more 
or less by the turn which events took, there was 
no lack of offence at home, to give vivacity to 
lawyers, and offenders to the hangman; nor 
were there wanting a large number of conten- 
tious persons, who appealed to the laws to 
settle differences which they might have 
arranged, at less cost and no peril, amongst 
themselves. Some of these individuals are 
rescued from entire oblivion by this publica- 
tion of their cases, and while ordinary readers 
may find amusement in perusing these police 
and law reports of more than three centuries 
and a half ago, students of law and history may 
find much among the details from which, by 
proper application, they may profit. 

Altogether, perhaps, this volume is less in- 
teresting than its predecessor, but it is not 
without a peculiar interest of its own. As Mr. 
Horwood remarks, “The mere fact of reports 
being permitted, and perhaps authorized (inde- 
pendently of the courts of law being then, as 
now, open to the public), shows that there was 
no attempt to conceal the proceedings of the 
judges; and the particulars of some of the 
causes show that, when necessary, strong com- 
ments would be made on the conduct of the 
parties, and remonstrance be made to the judge; 
and that justice was done, although a baron, or 
the king himself, might be the sufferer.” Mr. 
Horwood is of opinion that the reporters of 
these cases must have employed some kind of 
shorthand, “or they would not have been able 
to give the arguments (so evidently genuine) of 
the counsel, or parties”; but these arguments 
are given only in a very condensed form. The 
counsel do not appear to have been wanting in 
dialectic skill. Their conduct was guided by the 
rules and principles laid down in the lawyers’ 
handbook, the ‘Speculum Juris’ of Durand. In 


In the latter, Sir William Wallace, | 


this book, mutual courtesy between advocates 
was recommended; but where it was broken, the 
“You're another!” style was admissible to the 
insulted party. “You must not treat your 
adversary with contumely,” says Durand, “ or 
call him, in plain words, a ruffian or a prevari- 
cator; or insinuate as much by saying, ‘J am 
not a thief, thereby intimating that he is. But 
if the other accuse you of falsehood, you may 
safely say, ‘You are a liar!’ but you should 
protest that you do not say so with intent to 
injure him, but only to defend your own 
cause !” 

Some of the most interesting cases here noted 
are those that refer to trial by battle. This mode 
of settling a dispute was resorted to in cases 
where ecclesiastical grandees were at issue with 
gentlemen, on right of advowson. In such cases, 
the churchmen fought by deputy. Indeed, as 
Mr. Horwood tells us, “It was not unusual for 
an ecclesiastical person to keep a champion in 
regular pay.” We knew that it was common 
enough for priests to keep jesters ; but a fighting 
champion attached to the household looks as if 
the clergy were not of the most peaceable dis- 
position. Such a champion was kept by De 
Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford,—that joyous 
old hunter and falconer, of whose household 
matters all antiquaries know so much, and yet 
they know nothing of this champion kept by 
the prelate. The gallant in question was one 
Thomas de Bruges, and his wage, secured by 
deed signed and sealed, amounted to the not 
exorbitant sum—even considering the relative 
equivalent—of six shillings and eight pence 
annually, for which Thomas was bound to per- 
form the duties of champion against all persons 
having disagreeable issues at law with the 
bishop. What a blessing to a bishop would such 
a man be now in a prelate’s household! This 


| official, indeed, is not entirely unknown in 


| company. 


modern times. In the lists of the directors and 
officials of the French railway companies, our 
readers may have seen that one is recorded on 
the roll as “le contentieux.” Now, this “con- 
tentious one” is the society’s champion, and he 
is bound, good lawyer as he always is, not only 
to defend the company in all litigation, but to 
pick what holes he can, and find what excep- 
tions he may, in all claims and documents, of 
whatever nature, which are brought before the 
The contentious one has a micro- 


| scopic eye for all documents, and a tremendous 
|claw for those who produce them against the 


railway company, of which he is the recognized 


| champion. 


To the general public this book will not be 
so acceptable as many of its predecessors ; but, 


|to the lawyer, antiquarian and historian, its 


value will be found to be very great. Nothing 


|has been spared by the editor to render it 





especially useful to those last mentioned. 





The Color-Guard : being a Corporals Notes of 
Military Service in the Nineteenth Army 
Corps. By James H. Hosmer, of the Fifty- 
Second Regiment Mas. Volunteers. (Boston, 
U.S., Walker, Wise & Co.) 

So much has been said about the German and 

Trish mercenaries of the Northern armies, and 

so much about the diabolical zeal of Northern 

clergymen who incite their congregations to 
maintain a struggle, in the dangers of which 
they themselves from motives of prudence or 
cowardice decline to take any personal part, that 
it is a pleasant change to listen to a story of 
the Black War, told by a Northern volunteer 
who took service as a private in the ranks, not- 
withstanding his cloth, culture and good prefer- 
ment. “You want to know,” writes the Rev. 
James H. Hosmer to a friend on the 13th of 





a 
November, 1862, “why I have left my pulpit 
and parish, and enlisted. I had several reasons: 
all plain, simple, and sensible enough. The 
cause of the North, briefly, is to me the cange 
of civilization and liberty. To help this I haye 
preached, made speeches, and talked in private, 
Ought I not to practise what I preach? Ought 
I to shrink from encountering perils and hard- 
ships which I have urged others to encounter?” 
The writer adds, “I own, it is a sort of fame I 
covet, to have my name go down in our modest 
family annals as the parson who, in his gene- 
ration, went with rifle on shoulder to Texas or 
Louisiana, or the Carolinas: doing his duty 
in honourable fields as did great-grand fathers 
and ‘ Uncle Ben’ of old.” Yielding to the con- 
siderations thus indicated, and to other not less 
honourable motives, Mr. Hosmer, Pastor of the 
First Church in Deerfield, Massachusetts, en- 
listed as a private in the Fifty-second regiment 
of his State, bade his flock farewell for a period, 
and went to the wars. After serving through- 
out the Banks campaign of the spring and early 
summer of 1863, as one of the eight corporals 
appointed to guard the regimental colours, the 
plucky parson returned to Deerfield, tanned by 
Southern suns, vigorous through constant exer- 
tion, happy with a consciousness of having “done 
his work like a man,” and doubly acceptable to 
his congregation as a fearless patriot and an 
unselfish priest. Such is Mr. Hosmer’s story. 
Throughout his term of service he kept a diary, 
which will be read with lively interest by 
English observers of the war, and especially 
by the members of our own volunteer force, al- 
though it throws no new light on the nature or 
chances of the contest. The charm of the book 
is its thoroughly English tone. The author is 
a shrewd, energetic, humorous, truth-loving, 
manly fellow; a parson who may be classi- 
fied as a member of our own national school of 
muscular Christians; and he writes just as an 
English volunteer after fighting for his coun- 
try would write of past hardships, dangers, 
and successes. Clearly he does not feel it his 
duty to praise his companions in arms at the 
expense of truth. Of the depredations commit- 
ted far and near by Northern regiments, march- 
ing through Southern country, he gives forcible 
and suggestive pictures. “This matter of forag- 
ing is a hard one,” he says; “I have seen now 
what a scourge to a country an invading army 
is. We were turned loose, as I shall presently 
record; the government under our guns collected 
a large amount of cotton, and we were suffered 
to kill cattle, pigs and poultry. All this maraud- 
ing went on ruthlessly and wastefully. We left 
the road behind us foul with the odour of decay- 
ing carcasses. Cattle were killed, a quarter or 
so taken out of them, and the remainder left 
to the buzzards. Pigs were bayoneted, sugar- 
houses plundered of sugar and molasses, private 
dwellings entered; and if any resistance was 
offered by the owner, his arms were wrested 
from him, and he overmastered. I took no part 
in any active foraging, though I own I was 
more than once a partaker in the booty. It was, 
in fact, our only way to live. Government 
bread and poor bacon were really insufficient 
to support strength under our work and expo- 
sure. When Bivins offered me some fine cutlets, 
Sunday morning, from a calf he had just killed, 
I took them without much reluctance; and so, 


“ 


when Sile Dibble brought in steaks almost by 


the armful, and canteens of molasses, and haver- 
sacks of sugar, I was glad, hungry and tired as 
I was, to take the share he offered me. If I did 
no active foraging, it was, perhaps, more due to 
want of enterprise, and because there’ were 
enough others to do it, than because my con- 
science stood in the way. Am I demoralized?” 
This candid confession exhibits some amount 
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a 
of moral courage. Worse outrages are alluded 
to. “Great barbarities, however,” says the 
chronicler, “I fear, have been committed. They 
say earrings have been torn from the ears of 
women, and brooches from their bosoms, while 
they sat with children in their arms. At Ope- 
Jousas, an order of General Banks was read, 
speaking of the conduct of the stragglers as 
pringing the deepest disgrace upon us, disgrace 
so deep as almost to cancel the glory of the suc- 
cess. Of these enormities I myself have seen 
but little” And yet notwithstanding these 
facts, Mr. Hosmer is sanguine enough to be 
confident that the time is coming when the 
men, whose wives and daughters have been 
thus robbed and insulted, will consent to be 
once more the fellow-citizens of their foes! 








Manuel du Libraire et de V Amateur de Livres. 
Par Jacques Charles Brunet. Fifth Edition. 
Vols. 1-V. (Paris, Didot.) 

Five-and-fifty years ago M. Brunet gave to 

the world the first edition of the ‘Manuel du 

Libraire, for which he had been collecting 

materials since he was fifteen, and he is now 


year of his age. A more striking or a more 
pleasing fact is not recorded of any book in 
the whole course of his copious and instructive 
volumes. That nearly 5,000 double-columned 
pages of closely-printed bibliographical matter, 
full of the most closely-packed information as 
to facts and figures, should be given us by an 
octogenarian, is a proof not only of most unusual 
energy and eyesight, but of rare powers of mind 
and memory, stimulated by what seems, happily, 
the most durable of all attachments—the love 
of literature. 

The new edition is not yet finished. A cata- 
logue, like a cyclopzedia, naturally goes on 
expanding. The first edition of the ‘ Manuel 
du Libraire’ was in three volumes, the second 
in four, the fourth in five, and the fifth is to 
be in six. The five now before us contain 
the alphabetical list of books which forms the 
staple of the ‘ Manuel,’ and the remaining one 
is to give the classified Table of Contents. 

The aim of M. Brunet is to supply the read- 
ing public with a bibliographical dictionary 
of every eminent book, as a companion to 
the biographical dictionaries of every eminent 
man. All the select, and standard, and curious 
printed books in every branch of knowledge 
and literature, and in every language, enter 
into his plan. The earliest work of this kind 
with which we are acquainted,—after the gigan- 
tic attempts of Conrad Gesner, the first and 
perhaps the greatest of bibliographers, in the 
very infancy of printing, more than 300 years 
ago,—is an obscure, it might almost be said a 
forgotten book, the product of an English press. 
It is the ‘Catalogus Universalis Librorum 
in omni facultate linguaque insignium et 
rarissimorum,’ or ‘Universal Catalogue of 
distinguished Books and Books of great rarity 
in every class and in every language, collected 
with great labour and expense from the 
Catalogues not only of the Bodleian, the 
Leyden, and the Utrecht Libraries, the Bar- 
berini, the De Thou, the Cordes, the Letel- 
lier, the Sluys, and the Heinsian collections, 
but from almost all other printed Catalogues.’ 
The work, which occupies two volumes, of 
about 700 pages each, was published, in 1699, 
by John Hartley, a bookseller, opposite Gray’s 
Inn, in Holborn,“ apud Joannem Hartley, 
Bibliopolam exadversum Hospitio Grayensi, in 
vico vulgo Holborn dicto.” There are several 
pagings and several alphabets in the volumes, 
but the compiler tells us in the Preface, which 


reduc’d all the following Tomes into one exact 
and entire Alphabet, and not only so, but 
likewise to have added an Index Materiarum, 
with References to every particular Book and 
in what Publick Library it was to be found.” 
This he finally purposed to do in a third 
volume; but a third volume does not appear 
to have ever been issued. No name is signed 
to the Preface, but there seems to be little 
doubt that the compiler of this ingenious but 
unsuccessful book, the plan of which sostrikingly 
anticipates that of the ‘Manuel du Libraire,’ 
was John Hartley, its publisher. English 
readers owe a great debt to English booksellers. 
From Andrew Maunsell, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, to Bohn, and Darling, and Sampson 
Low, in the time of Queen Victoria, it is to the 
“trade,” or rather profession, that we stand in- 
debted for many of the most laborious and useful 
bibliographical catalogues. The booksellers of 
France refer also, with well-justified pride, to 
their Prosper Marchand, Gabriel Martin, De 
Bure the younger, and, in our own times, to 
their Rénouard and Quérard and the very Bru- 
net whose work is now before us,—one of two 
living Brunets who are and will be distinguished 
in the annals of bibliography. 

The ‘Bibliographie Instructive’ of De Bure 
the younger, issued in nine widely-printed | 
volumes about a hundred years ago, was a work | 
as remarkably successful as Hartley’s had been | 
the reverse, and found its way into every well- | 
appointed library in Europe. De Bure’s, a work | 
of sterling merit, had an alphabetical index, but | 

} 





was arranged in classes, as almost all French 
catalogues are, even down to the auction | 
catalogues of their modern sale-rooms. It was | 
somewhat remarkable that Osmont, in a ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Bibliographique,’ published in 1768, 
and Cailleau and Duclos in another, which 
followed in 1790, adopted an alphabetical 
system. The first bibliographical effort of our 
M. Brunet, issued in 1802, was a supplementary 
volume to Cailleau and Duclos, and the suc- 
cess of this supplement led to his projecting 
a complete work of his own ; but before the 
‘Manuel’ was issued, a bibliographical dic- 
tionary, by Fournier, which in plan and gene- 
ral appearance almost exactly anticipated it, 
had gone through two editions. The works 
of both Fournier and Brunet were alpha- 
betical ; and the only original feature of Bru- 
net’s plen was the classified table of contents, 
which forms the concluding volume in his 
first edition, as well as in its successors, 
Since then, the alphabetical system has con- 
tinued to enjoy a long course of popularity. 
Both of the German bibliographers, Ebert and 
Grasse, who have endeavoured to take the 
place of Brunet, have produced simply alpha- 
betical dictionaries, without any attempt at 
classification whatever. Watt, in his ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica,’ the only completed English 
work which aims at giving a general idea of 
the world of books, adds to an alphabetical list 
of authors an alphabetical list of subjects. The 
Englishman Lowndes is the sole bibliographer 
of importance within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury who has aimed at returning to the plan of 
classification. After finishing his alphabetical 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature’ 
he commenced on the other system the publi- 
cation of his ‘ British Librarian, which, in spite 
of its restricted title, was intended to comprise 
all literatures, and which, though unfortunately 
abounding in errors, has merits which lead us 
to regret that the death of its author occasioned 
its abandonment in a state of incompleteness. 
One of these merits was, in our opinion, its 
systematical character, to complete the advan- 
tage of which, however, the addition of an 


A large collection of books will, we believe, 
always require two or three different ways of 
arranging the catalogue of its contents, as a 
large metropolis will always require two or 
three different ways of arranging the catalogue 
of its citizens. The Post Office Directory of 
the commencement of this century merely pre- 
sented a list of the householders of London in 
the alphabetical order of their names; but in 
the well-known bulky volume which is now 
found so indispensable, almost every particle 
of information is given three separate times— 
once in the order of the names of persons, 
again in the order of the different trades or 
professions, and again in the order of the names 
of streets. With regard to a list of books, a 
threefold, or even a fourfold, arrangement of 
a corresponding kind might, perhaps, often 
be found of advantage, but at least a double 
arrangement of the materials is, wherever prac- 
ticable, not only desirable but requisite on 
behalf of the student; and in nothing does M,. 
Brunet’s judgment appear to so much advan- 
tage, in comparison with his German rivals, as 
in his constant determination to have “two 
strings to his bow.” Fortunately, it is not 
necessary in the case of catalogues, as in the 
case of directories, that all the information 
should be repeated without abridgment,—the 
object can be attained by a systematic cata- 
logue with an alphabetical index, or an alpha- 
betical catalogue with a systematic table of 
contents. It is, however, by no means an object 
of indifference which of the two lists is made 
the principal and which the subordinate. M. 
Brunet from the very first chose the alpha- 
betical catalogue and the table, and he still, to 
our regret, adheres to this plan. The expansion 
of the ‘Manuel’ to five volumes might almost 
of itself have suggested the adoption of the 
other. The main feature of the popular sys- 
tem of arranging titles in catalogues, known 
as that of the Parisian booksellers, and gene- 
rally ascribed to Gabriel Martin, though we 
believe it can be proved of earlier origin, 
is the division of the whole world of books 
into five classes — Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Arts and Sciences, Polite Literature, and His- 
tory, the very division which M. Brunet has 
himself followed in his systematic table of con- 
tents. Had he distributed the titles of his 
books into the order adopted in this table, each 
separate volume of the five might have com- 
prised a separate class complete in itself,—no 
small advantage,—and the sixth volume, being 
occupied with a copious alphabetical index, 
might have enabled those in quest of a par- 
ticular author to follow his track without dif- 
ficulty. We cannot but think that the utility 
of the ‘Manuel’ would have been enormously 
enhanced by this simple change in its arrange- 
ment,—by a return to the plan of De Bure, but 
with that plan applied to sixty thousand volumes 
instead of six. 

Even had the alphabetical system been re- 
tained in general, there is one feature of it, as 
practised by M. Brunet, in imitation of Barbier, 
which surely calls for a modification. The 
anonymous books are catalogued according to 
the first word of their title, whatever it may 
be, instead of on the system adopted at the 
British Museum, by which a proper name 
occurring in the title is taken in preference 
for a heading. Thus, an account of a pretended 
revolt among the mules at Rome, and an ac- 
count of an earthquake at Jerusalem, which 
would at the Museum be catalogued under the 
headings “Rome” and “ Jerusalem” respec- 
tively, are placed in the ‘Manuel’ under “ Une” 
and “Ung,” because the title of the one begins 
with “ Une chose mémorable” and the other 








is in English, “ My first Design was to have 


alphabetical index would have been necessary. 


“Ung merveilleusement grandt mouvement.” 
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The first pamphlet is stated to be translated | ture of “all languages.” Indeed, with the 


from the German and the other from the Italian, 
and under the Museum system the original 
and the translation would be brought in con- 
tact, while on the ‘Manuel’ system they will 
be for ever kept asunder. Unfortunately, too, 
M. Brunet does not adhere consistently to his, 
or rather Barbier’s, rule : “Ung notable sermon,” 
we observe, is catalogued under “ Notable,” 
we presume by oversight. 


Passing from the plan to the execution, we | 


cannot but remark what difficulties beset the 
modern bibliographer who has the boldness to 
profess to deal with “all languages.” Inthetimes 
of De Bure, a hundred years ago, or even when 
Brunet commenced his labours, the phrase 


“all languages” was supposed to receive a| 


sufficiently liberal interpretation, if taken to 
include some five or six. Even German might 
then be passed over as belonging to the un- 


known tongues in bibliography. The case is | 


altered now. Not to speak of German, which 
ranks in importance with French itself, or of 
Swedish or Danish or Dutch, some of the most 
splendid volumes that have left the press in 
the last twenty years are couched in Russian 
and Hungarian. A Frenchman acquainted with 
Latin may, without any great difficulty, make 
out the title of an Italian or Spanish, or even 
in many cases of an English book, but to read a 
line of Russian requires the study of a peculiar 
alphabet, and to understand a line of Hungarian 
the study of a peculiar and isolated language. 
Even to consult the native bibliographers of the | 
new membersof the family of literary languages, 
their own idioms must be mastered. The Polish | 
bibliographers of last century wrote in German | 
or Latin. Of Polish literature there are several | 
excellent modern histories extant—by Lukas- 
zewicz, by Wojcicki, by Maciejowski, by Wisz- | 
niewski; but all their information is locked | 
up in Polish, and they have never even been | 
translated into German. 

That M. Brunet has not had it in his power | 
to follow up sufficiently these new developments | 
of literature, is apparent in his very first page. | 
We find there an entry, “Aa (A. J.) Voorden- | 
boek der Nerlanden,” by which is, no doubt, 
meant the great ‘Geographical Dictionary of 
the Netherlands and their Colonies, in thir- | 
teen volumes; and in this entry there are three | 
slight mistakes— “Aa” for “Vander Aa,” 
“Voordenboek” for “Woordenboek” (M. Brunet, 
on the other hand, speaks of the Wawerley 
Novels), and “ Nerlanden” for “ Nederlanden.” 
But we find no mention of the great biogra- 
phical dictionary of Dutchmen by the same | 
author, the ‘Biographische Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden, which was commenced in 1852, | 
is still advancing, in spite of the decease of its 
originator, and has now, we believe, reached 
its eleventh volume. This is a work of the 
first importance, supplying materials of value 
for all future biographical dictionaries, and 
of peculiar interest in a bibliographical point 
of view, because it furnishes the most copious 
catalogue of the productions of the authors 
of Holland. M. Brunet also omits altogether to | 
notice the remarkable Norwegian Ivar Aasen, 
whose works on the grammar and vocabulary | 
of the dialects of Norway are not only curious | 
from the information they embody, but for | 
the singular effect they have had in stimulating | 
a literary party among his countrymen to | 
attempt to create a new Norwegian language, | 
an attempt in which all who consider the con- | 
fusion of Babel asa calamity will sincerely hope 
they may fail. 

These instances from the first page might be | 
supplemented by proofs from hundreds of other | 
pages that the ‘Manuel du Libraire’ cannot | 

e accepted as a sufficient guide for the litera- | 





| 


northern 


| German _bibliographers. 


| to be wished for. 


both. Much of the information given in the 


‘Manuel du Libraire’ would have found a more 


appropriate place in a companion work of the 
same kind devoted to French literature alone. 
The foreign reader is more annoyed than edified 
at finding three columns taken up with an ela- 


borate account of the so-called “Bigarrures” of 


Tabourot, “Seigneur des Accords,” and five 


others, with details of the “ facetious” tracts of 


a certain Tabarin, whose absence, with that of 
many others of his “ facetious” brethren, would 
have been an advantage to the work. 

With regard to Classical and Oriental lite- 
rature, the diligence of the venerable biblio- 
grapher is displayed to much advantage. 
M. Brunet’s articles on the great authors 
of Greece and Rome leave little to wish for, 
within the limits to which he restricts himself. 
The Oriental portion of the work has also 
been carefully attended to, and the lists which 
have been published from time to time in the 
Journal Asiatique of the productions of the 
presses of Cairo and Constantinople turned 
to good account. There is one omission for 
which we can only conjecture a reason. In 
turning over the pages we come upon few of 
the productions of the native Chinese press, 
though the lists of the most conspicuous works 
of Chinese literature given in Bridgeman’s 
‘Chrestomathy of the Canton Dialect, in Dr. 
Wilhelm Schott’s Sketch of Chinese Literature 
and in Pauthier’s volumes on ‘ La Chine,’ offer 
ample materials for the purpose. It has, how- 
ever, long been the practice in France, both at 
the Imperial Library and elsewhere, to assign 
all Chinese printed books to the department of 
manuscripts,—a rather singular arrangement, 
when it is considered that the Chinese were 
undoubtedly the inventors of printing, and are 
still in the habit of rivalling, in activity, even 
the presses of Europe. From whatever cause, 
M. Brunet is certainly much more sparing in 
his information on the printed books of China 


| than on those of India or Egypt. 


Italian, Spanish and Portuguese are three 
languages with regard to which the pages of 
the ‘Manuel’ may be always consulted with 
the prospect of a good resuit. The researches 





| exception of Russian, in regard to which M. 
Brunet appears to enjoy the assistance of a 
| competent friend, it would seem that as to the 
and eastern languages of Europe he 

| has only been able to avail himself of the infor- 
| mation to be found in the pages of some of the 
His shortcomings as 
| to these literatures were indeed pointed out by 
| Grasse as a motive for the compilation of his 
own ‘Trésor’; but unfortunately Grasse, though 
| he has produced a work of value, is himself de- 
| fective in supplying the deficiencies to which 
he called attention,—and an adequate supple- 
| ment to the ‘ Manuel’ in these respects is still 


On the other hand, in regard to French lite- 
| rature, the ‘ Manuel’ often sins in the way of 
| redundancy. Our bibliographer Lowndes aimed, 
as has been already mentioned, at producing 
two guides for English book collectors,—one 
the ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual of English Lite- 
| rature,’ relating to books in English only, or 
| in some manner connected with England,— 
the other a guide to universal literature, in 
| which English books were included with others, 
but only such as were of general interest and 
cousidered worthy to stand in any collection. 
The principle of Lowndes’s distinction was a 
sound one, and it may be regretted that it has 
not been oftener followed. Neither in French 
nor in German is there a book corresponding 
to his select but extensive list of domestic lite- 
rature, though such a work is much wanted in 


of native bibliographers will often be foung 
combined and condensed in a felicitous manner 
with a due acknowledgment of the various 
sources. The only material exception to this that 
we have observed is, that in the article on Lo 
de Vega, no notice is taken of the elaborate 
bibliography of that author's works by Mr. John 
Chorley. With regard to English, also, there jg 
reason to be satisfied with the space assigned 
and the trouble taken. Of course, in points 
connected with early English books, M. Bry. 
net, who, as far as we can gather, has never 
made a bibliographical tour to any foreign 
library, has been obliged to rely on English 
authorities. When Christopher Anderson, in 
his travels on behalf of the ‘ Annals of the Eng. 
lish Bible,’ paid a visit to Paris, he was surprised 
to find how deficient was the Imperial Library 
in the kind of books he was in search of; and 
perhaps all France cannot produce a copy of 
one of the original Shakspeare quartos. M, 
Brunet very handsomely acknowledges his obli- 
gations, in connexion with the fourteen pages 
which he has devoted to Shakspeare, to the 
hundred and fourteen pages which are given to 
the bard in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, and 
which have supplied the ‘Manuel’ with no 
small portion of the materials for an article 
tich in interest and information. Continental 
readers will find an excellent general guide 
to our literature in the volumes of M. Brunet, 
but English readers will naturally in such 
a case turn to the fountain-head, and avail 
themselves of the more copious information of 
our own bibliographers supplied in our own 
language. The ‘Manuel du Libraire’ has its 
principal value for us in being the best biblio- 
graphical introduction to the literary treasures 
of the Romanic languages of the Continent, and 
thus one of the most indispensable books of 
reference on the shelves of a lover of books, and 
one of the most certain to be frequently in his 
hands. Even if it should ever be entirely super- 
seded, which is doubtful, the name of Brunet 
will always be cited with honour in the annals 
of bibliography. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Sybilla Lockwood. By Noell Radecliffe. 3 vols, 
(Hurst & Blackett.)—We expected a better novel 
from the author of ‘The Lees of Blendon Hall’ 
and ‘Wheel within Wheel.’ There is not in 
‘Sybilla Lockwood’ sufficient weight of interest to 
carry the reader through the private affairs of the 
numerous characters who appear on the stage. 
Their affairs are set forth in long conversations, as 
of strangers talking of personal matters in general 
company. Marriage is the topic of the book, but 
the reader is in a provoking state of indifference 
as to the chances of happiness. Sybilla Lockwood 
marries a man for whom she does not care, and 
who does not care for her, because she is un- 
happy with her stepmother; and has had her 
vanity wounded and her self-love very harshly 
treated by the stepmother in question. Her hus- 
band neglects her, and insults her by the publicity 
of his liaisons with other women. She from an 
awkward, ordinary-looking girl, developes into 
brilliant fascinating woman of genius, and cap- 
tivates a fashionable man who had despised her 
as a girl. Sybilla accepts the love of the man who 
loves her too late, but it is an uncomfortable affair; 
he is appointed ambassador to some court, and 
finds his liaison inconvenient : they quarrel, and 
Sybilla disappears ; is supposed to be.dead ; but she 
has only gone away and concealed herself, to be 
free both of husband and lover. The last volume 
takes up the narrative several years later, and the 
retrospect is narrated in very long letters from 
Sybilla to Helen ; the upshot of the whole matter 
being, that Sybilla re-appears in England after her 
husband’s death, who had married again ; his wife 
is fortunately dead also ; but still Sybilla’s return 
is both inconvenient and disagreeable. She does 
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ce however by living with her stepmother, 
and is altogether a reformed character, patiently re- 
turning to take up the cross which as a girl she had 
flang away ; indeed, she had run away from all her 
duties in turn ; and this coming back to the trial 
appointed to her in youth, is a virtue out of season. 
The other characters are followed out at a length 
entirely beyond their claim on the reader'sattention. 
The novel is badly constructed, being merely a 
bundle of personal histories, with no plot or story 
to bind them together. The moral is, that those 
who will not endure a little which comes to them 
in the way of their appointed duty, will have to 
endure a great deal in the effort to escape and walk 
in their own ways,—an excellent moral, and a good 

se to illustrate. 

Zoes Brand. By the Author of ‘ Recommended 
to Mercy.’ 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘ Zoe’s 
Brand’ is, as its title indicates, the story of a 
beautiful Quadroon, and of all the trials and 
difficulties and humiliations to which she is sub- 
jected. The author evidently has as littke sympathy 
with the mode in which the Northerns treat 
negroes as with the laws of slavery in the South, 
and this makes the tale more spirited, as well as 
more true to life, than the one-sided abolition 
novels, where the negroes and the abolitionists are 
all perfection, and the slaveholders are devils. 
Still, to an English reader, ‘ Zoe’s Brand’ is not a 
pleasant story to read. English readers cannot 
realize the disgust of being born black, and the 
misery to which people of colour are predestined. 
It is always painful to dwell on merely physical 
disabilities, for Zoe is, of course, the fairest as well 
as the loveliest and most charming of women. The 
novel ends well, but there are oceans of tears 
and mountains of difficulty before the end is 
attained. Angelique, or, as she is called, Angy, the 
vain, revengeful, passionate slave, is a well-drawn 
character. The death of her child is powerfully 
told. She is the evil influence upon Zoe’s fortunes, 
though of course there are the brutal white men 
who strive to work out the atrocities permitted by 
the slave laws. ‘ Zoe’s Brand’ is a better and more 


healthy bock than the general run of slave novels ; 
it is written, too, in a pleasant vigorous style ; 
but nothing can make~a slave story other than 
paiaful. 

St. Agnes’ Bay : « Tale of Love at First Sight. By 


an Old Cantab. (Low & Co.)—The author of this 
little story tells us that he has laboured for some 
years as the editor of a scientific journal, and that 
‘St. Agnes’ Bay’ is his first attempt at fiction. In 
short, he seems to have written the book principally 
for the sake of trying an experiment; as he felt 
anxious to ascertain whether a romantic tale could 
issue out of a mind which was usually absorbed in 
mathematical investigations. We congratulate him 
on the result of his labours, and we hope that his 
devotion to the Differential Calculus and other 
inscrutable mysteries may not deter him from 
making further literary efforts. The main idea of 
‘St. Agnes’ Bay’ is very original, and the narrative 
is fresh and lively; but if the book had been a 
little longer, the delineation of character might 
have been rendered more finished and striking in 
its details. Still the conception of the various per- 
sonages is good, and the old Doctor, especially, with 
his alternate fits of angry madness and vigorous 
friendship, has in him the making of a very 
telling character. The whole story is supposed to 
be included in the short space of a few days, during 
which a young Cambridge graduate is residing, 
from some curious whim, in a ruined martello 
tower perched upon a sea-washed rock. Here he 
finds, to his astonishment, that he has two beautiful 
young mermaids for his neighbours, who are wont to 
disport themselves (clad in very proper bathing 

sses) amid the waves which beat against the 
walls of his fortress. An introduction follows 
(not, however, in bathing costume), and our hero 

omes in six hours the intimate friend of a 
warm-hearted and hospitable family. How a most 
wexpected misunderstanding occurs, and he is 
ignominiously expelled from the house ; how for a 
while he is condemned as a, villain by all except the 
one fair being whom “love at first sight” has sub- 
dued ; how an explanation ensues, and his alleged 
guilt is shown to be a mere phantom of the old 





Doctor’s brain ; how the disciple of Hippocrates 
throws himself insane into the sea, and is hauled 
out perfectly sensible by the hero of the rock ; how 
all is explained at last, and the said hero (who has 
“no friends,” and was originally picked up in a 
boat at sea) finds himself possessed of a father, 
a wife, and everything that he can possibly want ; 
all these things are clearly brought out in about 
200 pages, without omission or over-crowding in the 
development of the narrative. An “Old Cantab” 
finds more life in a tiny bay than some novelists in 
a crowded city, and puts as much incident in a week 
as many writers can contrive to stow away in a 


year. 

A Heart Twice Won: a Novel. By Harriet 
Lydia Stevenson. 2 vols. (Newby.)—Some years 
ago there were two distinguished ‘“‘ water-doctors” 
at the pleasant little mountain range of Malvern, 
whose names were Wilson and Gulley. Not having 
visited Malvern lately, we are indebted to Miss 
Stevenson for the information that the gentle- 
man who now directs the ‘‘ packing” and “ com- 
press” rejoices in the name of Gulson, which seems 
to be a very impartial combination of the two 
patronymics above mentioned. The hero of ‘A 
Heart Twice Won,’ the gentleman, in fact, who is 
fortunate enough to lose his heart twice in two 
volumes, is a handsome and rich young guardsman, 
named Reginald Douglas. On his return from 
the perils and glories of the Crimea he hastens 
to visit his widowed mother at the watering- 
place, and speedily strikes up an acquaintance with 
a dangerous and fascinating young woman, whom 
nobody knows, but who may be described as “ the 
charming young widow he met in the train.” In 
very truth, however, she is not a widow, though 
for certain reasons of her own she gives herself out 
as such. Reginald goes to see her every day, 
listens to her ravishing performances on the harp, 
and ultimately gets entirely finished off by an 
exciting equestrian incident on Welland Common. 
In the mean time Mrs. Churchill (for such is the 
supposed widow’s name) cares nothing for her lover: 
first, because the conquest has been too easy; and, 
secondly, because she is attached to some roulette- 
playing scoundrel at Baden. She encourages our 
hero, nevertheless, partly for the sake of his com- 
pany, and partly because his wealth and generosity 
enable him to make her very elegant presents. But 
when Reginald is about to make his proposal, an 
old weather beaten uncle very luckily comes home 
from India, and recognizes Mrs. Churchill as a 
woman separated from her husband and bearing 
the worst possible character. As he fears that his 
nephew’s infatuation may make all remonstrances 
useless, he calls on Mrs. Churchill privately, and 
effectually frightens her away from Malvern by 
intimating that he possesses information which 
may have an unpleasant effect on her future 
prospects. Nothing can exceed Reginald’s despair 
at this catastrophe; and as Mrs. Churchill, by an 
accidental interchange of letters, unintentionally 
makes him acquainted with her real character, he 
feels how grossly he has been duped, and ceases to 
believe in the virtue of woman. Thus, the first act 
of the drama is rather melancholy, but the second 
is much more exhilarating. Reginald at first he- 
lieves himself to be a broken-hearted man, and 
cares for nothing. He is persuaded, however, to 
go abroad, and at Nice he meets an old friend 
named Fenham, who introduces him to a pretty 
cousin. The result may be very easily anticipated. 
Douglas begins by degrees to find out that beauty 
and honesty may be combined, and thinks that if 
his heart had not already been annihilated it might 
have found a happy home in the affections of Violet 
Maitland. The first step has thus been made; and 
as Fenham very prudently avoids pushing the matter, 
and invariably agrees with Reginald when he says 
that he never can love again, the seared heart, out of 
mere contradiction, feels a rebellious desire to prove 
that it is not so very far gone after all. Another 
horse manceuvre is now brought into play. Violet 
is rescued with difficulty from being carried down a 
precipice by a frightened steed, and in a last moment 
of consciousness (i. ¢., just before fainting) she casts 
a look of beaming love on her courageous deliverer. 
So Reginald is “finished off” again, and the heart 
is “‘twice won.” This is a simple little story, and 





has no very startling incidents; but perhaps it is 
not the worse for that. The old uncle from India 
is amusing, and Fenham more amusing still. The 
little passage of arms, in which Violet cleverly 
rebukes her lover for expecting a virgin heart, when 
he brings in return only a secondhand and battered 
affection, is decidedly good. The early part of the 
book is “slow,” and the mock auction (where Regi- 
nald amuses his mother by pretending to sell his 
own photographs) is very childish. But the finish- 
ing chapters show that Miss Stevenson has capa- 
bilities, and we imagine that hard work may 
enable her in time to take a good position among 
lady novelists. 

Rosa: a Tale of Spain in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Derwent Tremorne. (Ward & Lock.) 
—Those who like to sup full of horrors, and hear 
details of physical torture, may here have their 
heart’s desire. ‘Rosa’ is a tale of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and the torture chaml«c is revealed in 
all the horrors which the author’s r>iding and ima- 
gination combined can supply ; as « story, it is in- 
coherent, and as a work of literature, it is utterly 
worthless ; the strongest Protestant feeling could 
not carry a reader through the pages of this ghastly 
narrative, which the author, in the Preface, declares 
“to have been written with the object of presenting 
to the reader a picture of the results of Rome’s 
priestly tyranny.” 

Meran Stories—[Meraner Novellen, von Paul 
Heyse]. (Berlin.)}—We are glad to welcome Paul 
Heyse back to the field in which he is most suc- 
cessful. The delicacy of touch, the acuteness and 
penetration which distinguished his earlier stories, 
have not deserted him now that he attempts a 
larger scale, and brings a more ample current of 
narrative incident to break the calmer surface on 
which he was wont to disport. There is a sadder 
tone throughout this volume, only too well explained 
by the unfortunate circumstances of the author's 
visit to Meran. He accompanied his young wife, 
the daughter of Franz Kugler, to try if the mild 
climate and the grape-cure would restore her; 
and he saw her gradually dropping into the grave 
under the fatal influence of consumption. It is 
natural that such thoughts should give a melancholy 
tinge to all his writings, and that he should dwell 
almost exclusively on subjects of a gloomy or at 
best a sober cast. But he brings such an accession 
of strength to his task, such increased boldness in 
the choice of characters and situations, and such 
vigorous strokes to sketch them in, that the old re- 
proach of being artificial, the poet of thestudio, canno 
longer apply to him, nor can the harshest of English 
critics accuse him of insipidity. Of the three stories 
in this volume, the first, which is called ‘ Incurable,” 
deals with a young maiden from the North of Ger- 
many, who has been told plainly by her doctor that 
she is in the last stage of consumption, and has been 
sent to Meran to try and linger through the winter. 
She makes the acquaintance of another incurable, 
a young man from Vienna; and the two young 
people, who are condemned to die before the spring, 
employ their last winter in this world in striking 
up a sort of incurable friendship. Meran, of course, 
is scandalized; but where is the harm? Anyhow, 
the sequel is easy. The young man has a brain- 
fever, which cures his incurable consumption, and 
the young maiden finds that she never had a con- 
sumption at all; that her friendly doctor sent her 
to Meran to avoid her stepmother and her unhappy 
home, where she was gradually becoming a martyr ; 
and that so far from being fit to die, she is very fit 
to marry. Thus, the friendship which was begun 
in the sight of death, and with the prospect of 
being continued on the other side of the grave, 
becomes a marriage under the legal formula of 
“till death us do part,” and the lovers hope that 
even death shall not divide them. The third story 
is called ‘The Vinekeeper,’ and introduces us to 
some phases of the life of the Meran vineyards. 
During the grape season the keepers watch night 
and day, and frays between Austrian soldiers who 
come to steal grapes and the keepers who are 
responsible to their masters for the number of the 
grapes under their charge, are very frequent. But 
though the story is named from the occupation in 
which we find the hero at the beginning, the chief 
part of the narrative leads us away from the vine- 
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yards, and the whole webis rather complicated, with- 
out presenting such great attractions as to provoke us 
to unravel it. The second story, called ‘The Child- 
ren’s Sins the Father's Curse,’ is in reality the gem of 
the book ; but this, too, is related with such skill, 
and the threads are interwoven with such intricacy, 
that it is difficult to tell it shortly. The scene 
is artfully laid, amid the grandest beauties of 
Meran, on the slope of the mountains, and on the 
verge of a deep ravine that plunges into the valley 
of the Adige. This ravine is almost dry in summer, 
but when the snow melts in spring, or when hail 
and storm and hurricanes come later in the year, it 
is filled with an impetuous rush of some liquid, 
which is too thick to be called water, made up, as it 
is, of the clay washed down from the sides of the 
mountains, and rolling along crags, trees, and huge 
clods of earth in its fury. The mass pours down 
into the valley; you feel the ground shaking under 
you for miles round; and the peasants rush out with 
cries of “the Naif is coming,” and drive away 


their cattle or even transport their most valuable | 


possessions out of the reach of danger. The turbid 


stream is a fit exordium to the story; but we are | 


introduced so gradually to the characters who play 
such a terrible part, and led on by such artful touches 
into the depth of horror, that we have almost for- 
gotten the Naif when it comes in to complete the 
catastrophe. We begin with an old misanthropic 
Colonel, who is walking up the dry bed of the Naif, 
chipping stones with his geologic hammer, looking 
on with grim satisfaction at some of nature’s works 
of rapine, and startled into unaccountable horror 
by the harmless presence of a few ants on his com- 
panion’s coat. The companion is aromantic young 
Count, who has been suddenly sickened of life by 
being jilted, and wants to retire into some hermi- 
tage, some old castle on the mountains. The castle 
is found, and will do very well, a quaint old ruin, 
tended by an old woman and her granddaughter, — 
the father being always away on some shooting ex- 
pedition. The Count is somewhat smitten by the 
girl, finds there is some mystery attaching to her, 
is repulsed in the most suspicious way by the father, 
and sees his slight civilities or attentions the subject 
of furious jealousy. Curiosity as well as interest 
makes the Count inquire into the mystery of this 
family. He learns that there was an elder sister, 
who was attached to a young man much below her, 
an underling of her father, who was at that time 
forester in the Val Sugana. This attachment was 
unknown to the father; the young man did not get 
on well with him, and was turned out of his post. 
But after this the elder daughter stole up every 
night to visit him in a block-hut in the wood, and 
their stolen interviews, which were perfectly 
honourable, lasted till the young man was taken by 
the conscription. He had promised to return to the 
rendezvous that night, but no sooner were the fatal 
lots drawn and the recruits enrolled, than an order 
was published forbidding any of the new conscripts 
to leave the barracks that night on pain of death. 
In spite of this, he slipped out, got to the rendez- 
vous, but in coming back he fell down a rocky 
precipice, and was found there, with his leg broken, 
by the patrols who were sent in search of him. 
Not a word of excuse or explanation was to be got 
from him; he had promised secrecy, and he was 
shot. About an hour after the execution, a tall, 
handsome girl came to the room of the young officer 
who had command of the corps of recruits. She 
was closeted with him some time; the servant, who 
was curious to know what was going on, and heard 
nothing through the keyhole, made some excuse to 
open the door, and found her on her knees before 
his master; the master had a strange expression on 
his face, and thrust the servant rudely out of the 
room. When the girl came out some time after she 
imagined she had her lover’s pardon, and found he 
was already dead. Her revenge was horrible. She 
decoyed the young officer, who had seduced her 
with the promise of pardon, up to the block-hut, 
let him sleep on her lap, then tied his hands and 
feet, carried him with the strength of madness up 
to a steep rock above, and bound him head down- 
wards to a fir branch, so that his head just touched 
an ant-heap at the foot of the tree. She herself 
was found at home laughing hysterically, then 
breaking out into wild singing, and then muttering 


off ; they are only doing their duty!” And this | 


we met at the beginning of the story. Need we 
tell, after this, what happened to the lover of the | 
second daughter! We prefer to send our readers to | 
Paul Heyse’s own pages, as we are conscious that | 
our condensed summary does great injustice to the | 
curious art of the original narrator. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By | 
Robert Aris Willmott. Fourth Edition. With | 
Introductory Memoir by his Sister. (Smith.)—As | 
‘€ good wine needs no bush,” so a work which has 
| passed through three editions and entered a fourth 
| can scarcely require any recommendation to the 
| public. 


| 





The ‘Introductory Memoir,” however, | 
claims our attention, as it now appears for the first 
time, and reminds us of the sad and premature | 
termination of poor Willmott’s labours. For many 
| years he had suffered from one of the most depress- 
ing of bodily afflictions, want of sleep ; and at times 
| he could only obtain relief by the use of powerful 
| opiates. A shock which he received in losing, par- 
| tially at least, the goodwill of a valued friend and 
| benefactor, seems to have preyed upon his mind 
| and aggravated the effect of his physical ailments. 
For the last year or two he resided partly at the 
seaside, and partly at Nettlebed in Oxfordshire, 
| being too weak to do much work, and living on a 
pension of 160/. a year, which had been bestowed 
| on him when he gave up the church at Bearwood. 
| He now saw his end gradually approaching, though 
the precise manner of it could not be known. In 
January, 1863, he had an attack of paralysis, and 
| from that time his decline was rapid. A partial 
amendment took place on his visiting Eastbourne 
| in March, but this was only temporary, and he 
| died of sheer weakness and exhaustion, on the 27th 
| of May, 1863. The Memoir is enriched with ex- 
tracts from his letters, principally those which he 
wrote from time to time to his mother and sisters. 
In some of these there is a good deal of humour, 
| and they generally show a playful and lively, but, 
at the same time, a sincere and devoted spirit. He 
was passionately fond of the woods and fields, and 
entered thoroughly into his duties as a country 
incumbent. He was not the man to mystify his 
peasant congregation with learned disquisitions ; 
| those he reserved for the public who read his books 
and articles. One of his poorer neighbours once 
| said, after a sermon from a stranger, “‘ You see, 
| Sir, he’s for the quality, but you do preach for the 
oor.” There could scarcely be a better testimony 
of the truthful spirit in which he formed his con- 
ception of a rural clergyman’s functions. Mr. Will- 
mott’s publications were chiefly collections, enriched 
with explanatory notes and memoirs; but his 
‘Jeremy Taylor’ was an original biography, which 
elicited warm expressions of admiration from one 
who had treated the same subject many years 
before. He also published a collection of his own 
poems and other original works, including that 
which is now before us. If these efforts did not 
place him, in respect of general reputation, in the 
first rank, they were, nevertheless, deemed worthy 
of high praise by Thomas Thornton, James Mont- 
gomery, and other persons of learning and judg- 
ment, whose ipsissima verba are faithfully recorded 
in the Memoir. 

Pansie. By N. Hawthorne. (Hotten.)—In this 
little book are the last lines penned by the late 
American writer, Mr. Hawthorne. They form the 
first and only chapter of an unfinished novel, and 
are as minute, touching, delicate and perfect as 
anything the author ever wrote. The chapter 
will have wide acceptance. In its way, it is as 
valuable as the first sketch which an inspired artist 
might draw,—the noble instalment towards a 
grand and mysterious picture. All the signs, and 
therewith the warrant, of a great master may be 
found in this sketch; if we may so name a portrait 
that seems to want no touch to render it more 
finished, or to win with it sympathy and admira- 
tion. But the sketch to which we now allude is not 
that of ‘ Pansie,’ of whom we get but a charming 
| glance, full of promise of the enjoyment that is 








in a low tone, “The ants, the ants ; don’t drive them | 


young man was the son of the old Colonel whom | 


never to come. We speak of the one other 
sonage who figures in this exquisite pict j 
Pansie’s great-grandfather, Dr. Dollover, who 
stands in this composition like a rich, dark, melloy 
mystic, and yet real, figure beforea grand but gloomy 
background of a picture by Rembrandt. We cap. 
not give this sketch higher praise. It does not 
merit less. 

Robson. By G. A. Sala. (Hotten.)— Cy 
never issued from his old shop in “Burg 
Street ” a more miserable dramatic biography thay 
this ; and they who remember the so-called Lives of 
Betterton, Booth, and Wilkes, will allow that this 
is saying a great deal. Mr. Hotten has taken g 
sketch, written in Robson’s lifetime, by Mr. 
in an American paper (without sanction, we pres 


| sume, seeing how recently the actor died, and the 
| critic is on the other side of the Atlantic), and hag 


prefixed to Mr. Salu’s three dozen pages, twenty. 


| eight compiled from various sources, to which arg 


signed the publisher’s initials. The commonest 
duties of an editor have been overlooked, ang 
opposing statements are made without any attempt 
to explain or reconcile them. In one page, the 


| actor’s Masaniello is described as an “‘incomparable 


performance,” a ‘‘ marvel, such as the public can 
scarcely hope to look upon again.” In another 

we are told, “the part was distasteful to him,” and 
‘Masaniello’ “had but a brief run.” In one 

of the compilation, we are informed that the use of 
stimulants was indulged in, and “the result wasq 
broken-down man at forty.” In another part, 
rumours tending to corroborate these assertions are 
described as ‘‘ wholly destitute of foundation.” One 
witness is made to say that Robson’s characters in 
domestic drama will die with him; another, that 
‘‘ Webster, Emery, Addison,could play Daddy Hard. 
acre, or the father in ‘The Porter's Knot.’” The 
only fact that is not contradicted in this book is, that 
Frederick Robson’s real name was Thomas Robson 
Brownbill. The pleasantest thing in it is Mr. Sala’s 
article extracted from an American journal, and the 
pleasantest part of that is Mr. Sala’s denunciation 
of those persons whose effrontery is as patent ag 
their dishonesty, and who manifest both by stealing 
plots and translating pieces, and calling themselves 
the authors of what they have thus ‘‘appropriated.” 
Mr. Sala himself makes a simile, in reference to 
this process, about gipsies who stain the skin of 
the children they kidnap, in order to make them 
non-recognizable; but this simile, too, has been 
made before. It comes to us from Wycherly, 
through Sheridan. 

Personal Experience of Roman Catholicism: with 
Incidents of Convent Life. By Mrs. Richardson (late 
Eliza Smith). Being a Reprint of ‘Progress of Be- 
guilement to Romanism,’ and ‘ Five Years a Roman 
Catholic,’ with slight Alterations and Additions. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
M.A. (Crocker.!\—The author of the two persoaal 
narratives, which are here worked up into one 
story, appears to be a weak-minded and slightly- 
educated person who left the Church of her fathers 
and became a Roman Catholic from no stronger 
motive than idle curiosity, and subsequently, with 
no better reason, deserted the Church of her adop- 
tion, and returned to a community in the doctrines 
of which she is far from satisfactorily trained, 
Women like Mrs. Richardson (late Eliza Smith) 
are by no means rare; and as it matiers little 
either to themselves or others what may be the 
religious bodies of which they are from time to 
time nominally members, we think it impossible 
to pay too little attention to their restlessness an 
egotism. The Rey. C. B. Tayler holds an opposite 
opinion. 

The Natural History of the Tineina. By H.T. 
Stainton. Vol. VIII. (Van Voorst.)—This annual 
volume contains the first part of the genus Gracik 
laria and the first part of the genus Ornix, 
former illustrated by five plates and the latter by 
three, each plate including three species and from 
ten to twelve figures. It is characterized by tl 
same careful description, full details of the habits 
of these tiny objects, and critical accuracy m the 
determination of the synonymy, and the same 
beauty of illustration as we have already recorded 
as belonging to the former volumes. There 18 also 
appended to the present volume “a list of the 
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Tineina larvee ” which have hitherto been described 
in the work. : : 
An English Grammar specially intended for 
Classical Schools and Private Students, by E. 
Higginson (Longman), has the recommendation of 
being composed by a teacher of thirty years’ expe- 
rence. For those who already possess some know- 
jedge of Grammar it may be found a useful aid 
gnd guide. It contains all that the author has been 
in the habit of communicating to his pupils, and 
ql that is required for practical purposes. The 
materials are well chosen from the best sources, 
arranged in good order, and expressed in language 
a once distinct and precise. Those who know 
anything of Latin and French will derive advan- 
e from the references to those languages. Mr. 
igginson makes use of the German in some cases 
in which the Anglo-Saxon, as being the basis of 
our language, would have answered this purpose 
better. We think he is scarcely correct in saying 
that the indefinite article @ means any. Surely it 
should be one. Nor do we like his explanation of 
such a sentence as, ‘the house is a-building,” 
which he makes equivalent to at building, instead 
of ia building. His hints on English composition 
are excellent, as also his chapter on shall and will, 
which in a dozen pages places this puzzling 
subject in a very clear and satisfactory light.—The 
dificulty of the genders of French nouns is well 
handled in French Genders and Verbs at a Glance, 
by A. Beljaime, B.A. (Hachette). The learner is 
recommended to compare nouns with adjectives of 
similar termination, and upon this principle nouns 
are here arranged, and their genders given in a 
way that certainly has the advantage of conve- 
nience. We cannot discern any special benefit in 
the arrangement of the verbs, nor do we think it 
desirable to treat of French Grammar in this piece- 
meal fashion.—From an American work we have 
areprint in The New Gymnastics for Families and 
Schools, together with the Dumb-Bell Instructor and 
Pangymnastikon, by Dio Lewis, M.D., Boston 
(Iweedie iD 
Of Miscellaneous Publications we have to an- 
nounce Cornish’s Guide to Birmingham and its 
Manufactories,— Confessions of the Faculty: with 
Comments, by a Medical Practitioner (Clayton),— 
Railway Accidents, comprising the following Papers: 
I, Railway Accidents, their Causes and Means of 
Prevention, by J. Brunlees; II. Railway Accidents, 
showiny the Bearing which Existing Legislation has 
upon them, )y Capt. D: Galton; with an Abstract 
of the Discussion upon the Papers, edited by C. 
Manby and J. Forrest (Clowes & Son),—The Hop- 
ley Divorce Case: a Cry to the Leading Nation of 
the World for Justice and for the Souls of my Wife 
and Children, dedicated to Lord Brougham, by 
Thomas Hopley (Hopley),—Deuxidme Livraison 
de La France sous le Régime Bonapartiste, par le 
Prince Dolgoroukow (Tchorzewski),—Repertorium 
Typographicum: Die deutsche Literatur im ersten 
Viertel des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, im An- 
whluss an Hains Repertorium und Panzers deutsche 
Annalen, von Emil Weller (Williams & Norgate), 
—Deutsche Rechtssprichwirter, unter Mitwirkung 
der Professoren J. C. Bluntschli und K. Maurer 
geammelt und erklirt, von Eduard Graf und 
Mathias Dietherr (Williams & Norgate),—and from 
Messrs. Abel Heywood three Penny Guide-books 
to Alderley Edge, Blackpool, and Dunham Park. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Balfour’s Troubled Waters, 18mo. 1/ swd. 
Burgh’s Pocket-Book, Practical Rules for Modern Engines, &c., 4/6 
Church’s Guide to Agricultural Chemistry, post 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Cobbin’s Child’s Commentator, new edit. revised, royal 16mo. 7/6 
Cumworth House, by the Author of ‘ Caste,’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31/6cl. 
Dawson’s Princes, Public Men, & Pretty Women, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ 
DeVeitelle’s Mercantile Dict.,in Eng., Spanish & French, cr. 8vo. 7/ 

by’s “he Newburys, their Opinions, &. 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

m’s Law of Compensation to Land and House Owners,10/ cl. 
Johnson’s Our House and Garden, &c., 2nd edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 
LePage’s Petit Musie de Littérature, Prose and Verse, 2 y. 12mo. 9/ 
Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1864, 12mo. 1/4 bds. 

urray’s Handbook for Visitors in Paris, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Murray's Knapsack Guide for Italy, fe. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
=f 8 Knapsack Guide for Norway, fc. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
ome, new edit. fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

dergast’s Mastery of Languages, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Rose and Kate, or The Little Howards, illust. royal 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 1865, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. gilt. 
aaee’s Reuben Medlicott, new and cheaper edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
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ao History of Methodism, Vol. 2, 3/6 (or 2 vols. in 1, 6/6), cl. 
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led Talk, an Essayist’s Holiday, post 8vo. 7/ 
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i y , 4/ cl. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT,] ; "eo 
(Copy.) 
To the Members of the Anglo-Biblical Institute. 


Dear Brotner Mempers,— As a knowledge of the Sense in 
which the words Eternal and Everlasting are used in Holy Serip- 
ture is essential to a comprehension of Divine Revelation, and as 
much difference of opinion is now expressed respecting the Sense 
in which these words are there used, I purpose submitting to your 
consideration a few observations upon it. 

These words often in cy | Scripture have relation, only, to the 
duration of what has been Effected, and not at all to the duration 
of what has been the Cause of such Effect,—and this even in the 
places where there is mention only of the duration of such Cause. 

Thus where it is stated in St. Jude that the Sodomites “are set 
forth an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire;” the fire 
to the Sodomites, if they were Annihilated by it, was, as to them, 
Eternal; they never did, or never will behold it not continuing to 
exist ; and the example of its having been to them productive of 
such an Effect, is the same as to us ; but the example of its being 
such as to its own duration, has no existence to any one to whom 
this scripture is addressed, although what is stated specifies alone 
the duration of the Fire, which is alone the Cause of what has 
been Efected. Thus the Qualification Zternal does not here relate 
to the duration of the Cause, but to the duration of its Effect. 

Hence it is quite istent with the | ge of Holy Scripture 
that in the statement in St. Mark of, “* The worm that never dies, 
and the fire that is never quenched,” the dying and the quenching 
does not relate to the duration of the existence of either the worm 
or the fire, but to the duration of their Effect on the party effected 
by them. To him that is Annihilated by them, their existence, 
in the language of Holy Scripture, is Eternal or Everlasting, even 
though his cognizance of that existence was confined to a few 
Hours, Minutes, or even Seconds. 

But the Sense of Everlasting and Eternal can never be decided 
until the Facts Revealed respecting Man’s Nature be first deter- 
mined. Does Holy Scripture Reveal that Man, under all circum- 
stances, is an Immortal Existence, or that he is capable of Anni- 
hilation? We read John iii. 16 that ‘** God 80 loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” Perish is here used to express 
a state opposite to Ever living, that is, not for Ever living, or, being 
Annihilated ; and it is never used in any other Sense. God, then, 

rae ay Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not be Anni- 

ilated. 

_ Thus Holy Scripture Reveals, That man is capable of Annihila- 
tion ; and yet that it is true to state respecting him, That his worm 
never dies; That the fire of his punishment is never quenched ; 
ond thet both his Punishment and his Joy are Eternal and Ever- 

aating. 

In Holy Scripture language no Joy can be designated Eternal, of 
which in itself, or in its Effects, Man does not Eternally partake. 

remain, Dear Brother Members, ever truly yours, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch-street, Sept. 6th, 1864. 








THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 
Phillimore Gardens, Sept. 5, 1864. 

In an article which appeared in the Atheneum 
of Sept. 3 (p. 310), honourable mention is made of 
Jackson’s horse. The lis, however, between that 
horse and a horse of Jackson’s may be said to be 
adhue sub judice. 

In saying “Jackson’s horse,” we use, what I 
have ventured to call (‘An Inquiry into the 
character and origin of the Possessive Aug- 
ment,’ p. 9) the mixed possessive augment. It 
is an augment, because, like the augment in 
Greek verbs, it lengthens, either syllabically or 
temporally, the word to which it is annexed. 
It is possessive, inasmuch as the effect of this 
addition is, to impress a possessive quality upon 
the connexion between Jackson and the horse. It 
is mixed, since the augment here, besides investing 
Jackson with the character of possessor, exercises 
the function of a genitive case, in fixing the syn- 
tactic relation in which Jackson stands to his horse, 
which relation, in the absence of this mixed, this 
double-action augment, could only have been de- 
noted by the prepositional genitive of. 

On the other hand, in the expression “a horse 
of Jackson’s” the syntactic relation between Jack- 
son and his horse being already sufficiently indi- 
cated by the prepositional genitive, the subjoined ’s 
constitutes a pure (see ‘Inquiry’ p. 3) possessive 
augment, so denominated because it is introduced 
for the sole purpose of investing the word to which 
it is attached with a possessory character. From 
the circumstance of the augment’s being 80 re- 
stricted, its peculiar character is more distinctly 
developed, and its operation, its possessiveness, 
becomes more intense. It is more unequivocally 
HIs horse. Jackson’s horse identifies the horse—a 
horse of Jackson’s identifies the owner. In this 
seems to lie the real difference of effect in the two 
phrases, Jackson's horse and a horse of Jackson’s. 

If from the latter phrase it could be inferred that 
Jackson was the owner of several horses, such an 
inference would not be the consequence of the 
presence or of the position of the possessive 
augment. It would be due simply to the presence 
of the indefinite article. A horse, 7. e. one horse, of 
Jackson’s, is a form of expression which would be 
seldom adopted unless Jackson were believed to 
be the owner of more horses than one. That the 
effect is produced solely by the presence of the in- 
definite article is obvious, when it is considered that 
if the phrase used were “ That horse of Jackson’s is 
dead lame,” it would not be inferred that Jackson 








legs. 

i and lesser are not always convertible. We 
say the lesser, not the less Bear, the lesser, not the 
less Asia. Nine is less, not lesser, than ten—less,, 
not lesser, than the least of the saints. 

J. Mannine, Q. A.S. 


Brookwood Park, Alresford, Sept. 5, 1864. 

In the last Atheneum Mr. Attwell says that. 
“a horse of Jackson’s” is equivalent to “a horse 
of Jackson's horses,” “as a cow of mine means one 
of my cows.” I think that this is quite clear. For 
our indefinite article a or an is simply a corruption 
and contraction of “one”; which is a corruption 
of the Latin wnus or the Greek tv, as these are of 
infinitely more ancient Eastern ancestors. But at 
the present moment all European nations (except 
ourselves), the French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese would say “one lady is one angel.” 
A lady is an angel is the English. Why ? Because 
all English people agree to contract one into a or 
an. And a or an is, as Mr. Attwell would say, 
“useful and elegant” English. So are phrases with 
three possessives, as, it is one of hers, a friend of 
ours, it is no fault of yours, it is a trick of theirs. 
So are both lesser and less, and reliable, and mob 
from mobile vulgus. And if, by King Custom’s 
decree, “awfully jolly” should become ‘‘ useful and 
elegant,” we must submit, though we may think 
some of these examples better or wusser than 
others. The English language is what the Eng- 
lish people choose to speak. But it has its rules, 
and I do not think that we should differ from those- 
rules more than by custom we are compelled. 

GEorGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 





HARMONY IN ITALY. 
Naples, Aug. 30, 1864. 

THERE is a real or intended revival in every- 
thing in Italy, in Art as well as in Politics,—and 
next month we are to have, in Naples, the first 
Italian Musical Congress. The history of its con- 
ception and maturity is but little known; and it is 
due to the “Circolo Artistico Musicale Bonamici,” 
and to the indefatigable gentleman who presides 
over it, to say a word on the subject. It is now 
upwards of a year since this association was formed, 
on the broadest principles, for encouraging musical 
talent, and assisting those who were engaged in 
the profession. Almost every one of musical cele- 
brity in Naples is a member of the Circolo, besides 
a number of pupils who receive gratuitous instruc- 
tion from the ablest masters. In short, it is an 
association based on the principle of mutual 
instruction, and much has already been done for 
the development of talent that, otherwise, would 
never have been heard of, and for the direction of 
the public taste. During the first years of its 
existence, the Circolo Artistico Musicale has given 
many concerts, which have been attended by 
crowded audiences, and at which there has been 
a highly creditable display of vocal and instrumental 
talent. At length it occurred to the energetic 
projector of the society to extend the field of his 
operations, and summon an “Italian Musical Con- 
gress,” to meet in the month of September, in Naples. 
Invitations were sent out far and wide, and it is 
satisfactory to say that they have been responded 
to with much enthusiasm. Most of the Italian 
musical colleges will be represented ; that of Padua 
was the first to reply, and many of the Italian 
artists, now in other countries, will be present. 
And it is not the musical world alone that has 
taken under its protection this idea of a Congress, 
for M. Salemanca offers every facility to those 
coming to Naples for this object by her railways, 
whilst the Company of Florio do the same by their 
steamers. The 17th of September will form, there- 
fore, an epoch in the history of music in Italy, and 
may be the commencement of the age of a revival. 
It is of good augury that, in speaking of the coming 
Congress, the Neapolitans lay aside that tone of 
pretension which generally characterizes them, and 
acknowledge the decline, if not degradation, of 
music in the peninsula, “ Let us restore,” says 
a writer, “the edifice of Italian musical Art 
which, through neglect, threatens to fall into ruin, 
which, through our exertions, and in such a mode, 
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will be restored to a new life of glory!” Consider- 
able exertions are being made to render the thea- 
trical season, not more brilliant than usual, which 
would be very easy to do, but really very brilliant. 
San Carlo has been closed for some time for deco- 


ration, and it is, we hear, to be lighted with gas. | 


The new “ Impresario” is Signor Prestreau, who is 
well fitted for an arduous undertaking. Mesdames 
Emilia La Grua and Luigia Perelli are spoken of 
as the prime donne, and MM. Mirate Sirchia, 
De Capellio and Tasca as the primi tenovi. The 
primi baritoni and bassi are MM. Bassini, Guicciardi 
and Atri, whilst Madame Laura Caracciolo is the 
contralto. 

The Impresario is under an obligation to place 
on the stage two operas at least, one of which must 
have been written expressly by an eminent maestro, 
and the others must be new to Naples. 
Maestro Petrella has received a commission to 
write the new opera, which will be entitled 
‘Bianca Capello.’ The opera never before repre- 
sented in Naples will be, it is believed, the ‘Faust’ 
of Gounod. Pe: Wes 





LETTERS FROM HOME, A.D. 1440. 

Interesting and useful as the English historical 
chronicles which have been printed under the 
sanction of the Master of the Rolls have proved 
to general readers and students, some disappoint- 
ment may have been felt at the circumstance that, 
with one or two exceptions, the volumes already 
published have not so largely illustrated past social 
history as was desirable and as might have been 
expected. How it has gone with kings and such- 
like august folk; how warriors have sped in the 
field; how bishops have borne themselves in their 
dioceses ; and how the people have suffered, strug- 
gled, triumphed, or died; of all these and similar 
matters we have had ample and welcome allow- 
ance. How questions stood between us and “ our 
adversary of France” we have repeated and inter- 
esting statements; how controversies went on 
between convents and the crown, we have learnt 
with much edification, and sometimes amusement ; 
but we have been less liberally instructed as to 
the nature and quality of the intercourse main- 
tained between English homes, more especially 
between the tarriers in England and the sons, 
brothers, or lovers who were taking part in the 
wars waged in France by the English kings, or 
who were gaining, or at all events striving after 
fortune, by carrying on commercial pursuits in 
France while their customers on both sides were 
fighting like the dauntless fellows that these 
records prove them to have been. A sample of this 
intercourse is, however, afforded us in the second 
volume of the ‘ Letters and Papers illustrative of 
the Wars of the English in France, during the 
Reign of Henry the Sixth, King of England,’ 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. We have 
already noticed the first volume of these Letters 
(Athen. No. 1749, p.588), and in our review of Mr. 
Stevenson’s edition of the ‘ Narratives of the Expul- 
sion of the English from Normandy’ (Athen. No. 
1895) we have carried the subject to finality. We 
may, therefore, here simply record the appearance 
of this second volume of the Chronicles of the Wars 
with a word of cordial approval. We will not, how- 
ever, close the book without placing before our 
readers the copies of two letters which it con- 
tains, and by means of which we are enabled to 
obtain a glimpse into an English home of the year 
1440. The letters speak for themselves, and need 
no introduction.— 


“ Letter from Isabella Milles to William Milles, 
merchant at Rouen, upon family affairs. 
Worschepfulle and right enterly welbelovyd sone, 
I commande me unto yow with alle my herte, 
desyrynge alle tymes to here and knowe of youre 
good prosperyte and welfare, whiche I praye to 
Almyghtye God send yow ever after youre owene 
hertes desire, to His plesaunce. And plese hit yow 
to knowe of my welfare; the daye of this letter 
makynge I was in good helthe of body, blessede be 
oure Lorde Gode. Furthermore, I lete yow wyte 
that youre fader ys dede, whiche passede of this 
worlde at Cresmasse was xij. yere; on whos soule 


The | 


| blessede 


| 
| 








Almyghty Gode have mercy, for his heye Godhede! 





Also William Myles youre uncle, and Janet Brok- | 
hamptone, youre suster, ben dede bothe, on whos | 
saules God have mercye! And Richard Milles! 
youre brother, and Jonet youre suster, ben alyve | 
and faren welle, and recommaundethe hem unto 
yow with alle here hole hertys. And Cristyan | 
Artoure, youre cosyn, lyvethe and farethe welle, | 
blessede be Gode. And also I lete yow wyte that 
the place in Corylonde, and whech scholde falle | 
unto yow by dessent after deses of youre fader for- | 
sayde, ys sesyde into the cheffe lordes handes of | 
the fee for defaulte of claym of yow; the whiche | 
youre friendes wolde have sewede ouyt, yf theye 
hadde wyst or knowen that ye hadde been alyve. 
Wherfore and hit plese yow to wryte youre letters 
of atorney unto Thomas Mucheldever and to Johne | 
Wydecombe, my hosebande, dwellynge in the 
parische of Mertoke in Somersetshire, to sewe for 
the seyde place in Corylonde in youre name, and 
also a letter of youre wylle what schal be done} 
therto, and they wollen bothe done here trewe 
dyligence therto with alle here hertys, with ouyte 
feynynge. And, righte worschepfulle sone, I be- | 
speke yow of alle gentelnesse, and hit plese yow, | 
to sende me a letter of youre welfare, and how hit | 
standythe with yow, the wheche I hertely desyre 
to knowe, as Gode wote, wheche have yow in His | 
kepynge, to his plesaunce evermore | 
durynge. Wryten at Mertoke forsayde, the iij. day | 
of Septembre. By youre moder, IsaBELLE MILLEs. 
(Dorso.) To my ryghte worschipfulle and en- | 
terly welbelovede sone, Willyam Miles, dwel- 
lyng at Rone, be this letter take in haste.” 


** Letter from Sir Robert Laidamis, parson of Saint 
Martin’s of Wareham, to William Mylys, mer- | 
chant at Rouen, wpon family and personal matters. 

Worsypfulle and reverent frend and mayster, Y 

recommande me to youe wyth alle my hert, desyr- 

ynge to here and to knowe of youre wellfare by | 
letter, how hyt stondyth wyth youe. Doynge youe | 
to understond that ye and Y where scollfelaus | 
sumtyme at Hylmyster, ye beynge at borde att | 

More ys howse, the whyche he recomaunde me to | 

youe. Also, Y pray youe that ye wolde be gode | 

mayster and frend to me fora mylstone, for Y have | 
ypray John Penylle to by one for my mayster. | 

Wherefore Y pray youe that ye wylle be gode| 

mayster and frend there to. Also Y pray youe that | 

ye wylle sende me worde, yn the most secre wyse, | 
what yt costyth; for trwly Y wulle chentylmanly | 
aquyte youre labour by that nex messangere that | 
comyth by twyne youe and me. Also yff ye wulle| 
sende eny worde to youre modyr, sendyth to me} 
to Warhiam, and Y wylle trewly do youre erant. | 

Nomore to youe att thys tyme, but the Wholy 

Trynyte have youe in ys kepynge. Ywrytyne at | 

Warham, the Monday nex byfore Sent Mathew ys 

day. Also Y have ysende youe to letterys fro youre | 

modyre wyth this letter. By youre owne frend, | 

Sir Ropert Lamamis, | 

Parsone of Martyne of Warham. | 

( Dorso.) Thys letter be take to M. Wyllam | 
Mylys, dwellynge yne Rone.” 


Both the above letters reached Master Milles, 
at Rouen, on the 16th day of October, according | 
to the indorsement made by the English merchant | 
settled there. The incidental mention of the death | 
of Paterfamilias, who passed from this world ‘at | 
Christmas was twelve year,” shows that the! 
widow had recovered from her grief, and that her | 
intercourse with her son had not been regular, | 
but indulged in only at long intervals. There is 
some doubt whether the mother of this entirely 
well-beloved son would have despatched the mis- 
sive now printed had not his bit of land, of which 
she had been in quiet enjoyment, fallen into the 
chief lord’s hand; and it is only when she directs 
him to bestir himself and recover the patrimony 
that her son discovers the fact, told ineso unob- 
trusive a fashion, of his mother having married 
again. The priest’s letter to his old schoolfellow 
points to the antiquity of boarding schools, shows 
that Normandy supplied us with mill-stones, and 
that a curate called his rector “my master”/ In | 


the last respect the times have wonderfully | 
changed. : | 
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A BUDGET OF PARADOXES, 
(No. XIX. 1849—1850.) 
Notes on the Kinematic Effects of Revolution 
Rotation, with reference to the Motions of the Met 
and of the earth. By Henry Perigal, Jun. Esq, In 


don, 1846-1849, 8vo. 
On the misuse of technical terms. Ambiguity of the 
to the doubjy 


terms Rotation and Revolution, owing 

meaning improperly attributed to each of the Words, 
(No date nor place, but by Mr. Perigal, I haye wo 
doubt, and containing letters of 1849 and 1850,) 

The moon controversy. Facts v. Definitions. By Hp 
Jun. London, 1856, Svo. (pp. 4. ia 

Mr. Henry Perigal helped me twenty years q 
with the diagrams, direct from the lathe to the 
wood, for the article ‘Trochoidal Curves,’ in the 
Penny Cyclopedia: these cuts add very greatly ty 
the value of the article, which, indeed, could no, 
have been made intelligible without them. He ha 
had many years’ experience, as an amateur tume 
in combination of double and triple circular motions, 
and has published valuable diagrams in profusion, 
A person to whom the double circular motion jy 
familiar in the lathe naturally looks upon one circle 
moving upon another as in simple motion, if the 
second circle be fixed to the revolving radius, s 
that one and the same point of the moving cirk 
travels upon the fixed circle. Mr. Perigal com. 
menced his attack upon the moon for moving about 
her axis, in the first of the tracts above, ten years 
before Mr. Jellinger Symons; but he did not think 
it necessary to make it a subject for the Timg 
newspaper. His familiarity with combined motions 
enabled him to handle his arguments much better 
than Mr. J. Symons could do: in fact, he is the 
clearest assailant of the lot which turned out with 
Mr. J. Symons. But he is as wrong as the rest, 
The assault is now, I suppose, abandoned, until it 
becomes epidemic again. This it will do: it is one 
of those fallacies which are very tempting. There 
was a dispute on the subject in 1748, between 
James Ferguson and an anonymous opponent; and 
I think there have been others. 

A poet appeared in the field (July 19, 1863) 
who calls himself Cyclops, and writes four octavo 
pages. He makes a distinction between rotation 
and revolution ; and his doctrines and phrases are 
so like those of Mr. Perigal, that he is a follower, 
at least. One of his arguments has so often been 
used that it is worth while to cite it :— 

Would Mathematicals—forsooth— 

Tf true, have failed to prove its truth? 

Would not they—if they could—submit 

Some overwhelming proofs of it? 

But still it totters proofless ! Hence 

There's strong presumptive evidence 

None do—or can—such proof propound 

Because the dogma is unsound. 

For, were there means of doing so, 

They would have proved it long ago. 
This is only one of the alternatives. Proof requires 
a person who can give and a person who can re 
ceive. I feel inspired to add the following :— 

A blind man said, As to the Sun, 

I'll take my Bible oath there’s none ; 

For if there had been one to show 

They would have shown it long ago. 

How came he such a goose to be? 

Did he not know he couldn't see? 

Not he! 

The solar system truly solved ; demonstrating, by the 
perfect harmony of the planets, founded on the four 
universal laws, the Sun to be an electrical space; 
and a source of every natural production displayed 


throughout the solar system. By James Hopkins. 
London, 1849, 8vo. 

The author says :— 

“TI am satisfied that I have given the true Jaws consti- 
tuting the Sun to be space; and I call upon those disposed 
to maintain the contrary, to give true laws showing him to 
be a body: until such can be satisfactorily established, I 


| have an undoubted claim to the credit of my theory,—That 
the Sun is an Electric Space, fed and governed by the 
planets, which have the property of attracting heat from it; 


and the means of supplying the necessary pabulum by their 
degenerated air driven off towards the central space—the 
wonderful alembic in which it becomes transmuted to the 
revivifying necessities of continuous action; and the cel 


| tral space or Sun being perfectly electric, has the counter 


property of repulsing the bodies that attract it. How won 
derful a conception! How beautiful, how magnificent a0 
arrangement ! 

*“O Centre! O Space! O Electric Space!” 


1849. Joseph Ady is entitled to a place in this 


| list of discoverers: his great fault, like that ofsome 


others, lay in pushing his method too far. He 
began by detecting unclaimed dividends, and dis- 
closing them to their right owners, exacting his 
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fee before he made his communication. He then 
generalized into trying to get fees from all of thename 
belonging to a dividend ; and he gave mysterious 
pints of dangers impending. For instance, he would 
write to a clergyman that a legal penalty was hang- 
ing over him ; and when the alarmed divine for- 
warded the sum required for disclosure, he was 
favoured with an extract from some old statute or 
canon, never repealed, forbidding a clergyman to 
he a member of a corporation, and was reminded 
that he had insured his life in the —— Office, 
which had a royal charter. He was facetious, was 
Joseph: he described himself in his circulars as 
“ personally known to Sir Peter Laurie and all 
other aldermen” ; which was nearly true, as he 
had been before most of them on charges of false 
retence; but I believe he was nearly always 
within the law. Sir James Duke, when Lord 
Mayor, having particularly displeased him by a 
decision, his circulars of 1849 contain the fol- 
lowing :— : 

“Should you have cause to complain of any party, Sir J. 
Duke has contrived a new law of evidence, viz., write to 
him, he will consider your letter sufficient proof, and make 
the parties complained of pay without judge or jury, and 
will frank you from every expense.” ‘ x 
I strongly suspect that Joseph Ady believed in 
himself. . ; ‘ 

He sometimes issued a second warning, of a 
Sibylline character :— 

“Should you find cause to complain of anybody, my 
yoluntary referee, the Rt. Hon. Sir Peter Laurie, Kt., per- 
petual Deputy Lord Mayor, will see justice done you with- 
out any charge whatever : he and his toady, — ——- ———. 
The accursed of Moses can hang any man: thus, by catch- 
ing him alone and swearing Naboth spake evil against God 
andthe King. Therefore (!) I admit no strangers to a per- 
sonal conference without a prepayment of 20s. each. Had 
you attended to my former notice you would have received 
twice as much: neglect this and you will lose all.” 

Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1849. Nineteenth number. 

Raphael's Prophetic Almanac for 1849. Twenty-ninth 
number. 

Reasons for belief in judicial astrology, and remarks on 
the dangerous character of popish priestcraft. Lon- 
don, 1849, 12mo. 

Astronomy in a nutshell: or the leading problems of 
the solar system solved by simple proportion only, on 
the theory of magnetic attraction. By Lieut. Mor- 
rison, R.N. London (s. a.) 12mo. 

Lieut. Morrison is Zadkiel Tao Sze, and declares 
himself in real earnest an astrologer. There are a 
great many books on astrology, but I have not felt 
interest enough to preserve many of them which have 
come in my way. If anything ever had a fair trial, 
it was astrology. The idea itself is natural enough. 
A human being, set down on this earth, without 
any tradition, would probably suspect that the 
heavenly bodies had something to do with the 
guidance of affairs. I think that any one who 
tries will ascertain that the planets do not prophesy: 
but if he should find to the contrary, he will of 
course go on asking. A great many persons class 
together belief in astrology and belief in apparitions: 
the two things differ in precisely the way in which 
a science of observation differs from a science of 
experiment. Many make the mistake which M. 
le Marquis made when he came too late, and hoped 
M. Cassini would do the eclipse over again for his 

nag gan 

ladies. ‘The apparition chooses its own time, and 
comes as seldom or as often as it pleases, be it 
departed spirit, nervous derangement, or imposition. 
Consequently it can only be observed, and not 
quently 
experimented upon. But the heavens, if astrology 
be true, are prophesying away day and night all 
the year round, and about every body. Experi- 
ments can be made, then, except only on rare 
phenomena, such as eclipses: anybody may choose 
histime and his question. This is the great differ- 
ence: and experiments were made, century after 
century. If astrology had been true, it must have 
lasted in an ever-improving state. If it be true, 
itisa truth, and a useful truth, which had experience 
and prejudice both in its favour, and yet lost ground 
as soon as astronomy, its working tool, began to 
improve. 

1850. A letter in the handwriting of an edu- 
cated man, dated from a street in which it must be 
taken that educated persons live, is addressed to 
the Secretary of the Astronomical Society about a 
matter on which the writer says “his professional 
pursuit will enable him to give a satisfactory reply.” 
In a question before a court of law it is sworn on 
one side that the moon was shining at a certain 





hour of a certain night on a certain spot in London; 
on the other side it is affirmed that she was 
clouded. The Secretary is requested to decide. 
This is curious, as the question is not astrological. 
Persons still send to Greenwich, now and then, to 
have their fortunes told. In one case, not very 
many years ago, a young gentleman begged to know 
who his wife was to be, and what fee he was to 
remit. 

Sometimes the astronomer turns conjurer for fun, 
and his prophecies are fulfilled. It is related of 
Flamsteed that an old woman came to know the 


whereabouts of a bundle of linen which had strayed. | 


Flamsteed drew a circle, put a square into it, and 
gravely pointed out a ditch, near her cottage, in 
which he said it would be found. He meant to 
have given the woman a little good advice when 
she came back: but she came back in great delight, 
with the bundle in her hand, found in the very 
place. The late Baron Zach received a letter from 
Pons, a successful finder of comets, complaining 
that for a certain period he had found no comets, 
though he had searched diligently. Zach, a man 
of much sly humour, told him that no spots had 
been seen on the sun for about the same time— 
which was true,—and assured him that when the 
spots came back, the comets would come with them. 
Some time after he got a letter from Pons, who 
informed him with great satisfaction that he was 
quite right, that very large spots had appeared on 


the sun, and that he had found a fine comet shortly | 


after. I do not vouch for the first story, but I have 
the second in Zach’s handwriting. It would mend 
the joke exceedingly if some day a real relation 


should be established between comets and solar | 


spots: of late years good reason has been shown for 
advancing a connexion between these spots and the 
earth’s magnetism. If the two things had been put 
to Zach, he would probably have chosen the comets. 


Here is a hint for a paradox: the solar spots are | 


the dead comets, which have parted with their 
light and heat to feed the sun, as was once sug- 
gested. 
and the thing had been actually maintained. My 
list does not contain the twentieth part of the 
possible whole. 

April 1850, found in the letter-box, three loose 
leaves, well printed and over punctuated, being 


Chapter VI. Brethren, lo I come, holding forth the 
word of life, for sol am commanded . .. Chapter VII. 
Hear my prayer, O generations! and walk by the 
way, to drink the waters of the river. ..Chapter VILL. 
Hearken o earth, earth, earth, and the kings of the 
earth, and their armies. ... 


A very large collection might be made of such | 
They go on well enough in a | 


apostolic writings. 
misty—meant for mystical—imitation of St. Paul 


or the prophets, until at last some prodigious want | 


of keeping shows the education of the writer. For 
example, after half a page which might pass for 
Irving’s preaching—though a person to whom it 


was presented as such would say that most likely | 


the head and tail would make something more like 
head and tail of it—we are astounded by a declara- 
tion from the Holy Spirit, speaking of himself, that 
he is ‘‘ not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” It 
would be long before we should find in educated 
rhapsody—of which there are specimens enough— 
such a thing as a person of the Trinity taking merit 
for moral courage enough to stand where St. Peter 
fell. The following declaration comes next—‘“‘I will 
judge between cattle and cattle, that use their 
tongues.” 
The figure of the earth. By J. L. Murphy, of Birming- 
—_ (London and Birmingham, 4 pages, 12mo.) 
1850 ?) 

Mr. Murphy invites attention and objection to 
some assertions, as that the earth is prolate, not 
oblate. “If the philosopher’s conclusion be right, 
then the pole is the centre of a valley (!) thirteen 
miles deep.” Hence it would be very warm. It is 
answer enough to ask—Who knows that it is not? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At the moment of going to press we receive 
from Sir John F. W. Herschel a copy of a circular 
addressed to him, requesting his signature to a 
Declaration on the delicate subject of Science and 
Religion; also a copy of a letter which Sir John 
has sent to his correspondent, declining, for reasons 





stated, to sign such a Declaration. The papers 
arrive too late for insertion this week; but we 
announce the fact of their receipt, because we 
know that thousands of inquirers will be glad to 
hear that so eminent a man as Sir John Herschel 
has raised his voice against this effort to degrade 
scientific bodies into hostile sects. 


Bath, the pleasant city of Beau Nash, promises 
to be as busy and attractive a place during the 





I should not wonder if I were too late, | 


session of the British Association next week as in 
its most brilliant days. This year, however, it will 
| reverse the old character. Folly, it may be hoped, 
will be little seen, and Wisdom—f not her sprightly 
sister, Wit—will be exhibited at full length. Sir 
Charles Lyell will preside, supported by a goodly 
list of Vice-Presidents,—namely, the Earl of Cork, 
Marquis of Bath, Earl Nelson, Lord Portman, the 
Dean of Hereford, the Archdeacon of Bath, Mr. 
| Tite, Mr. Way, Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Sanders. 
The Presidents and Secretaries of Sections will be: 
Section A, Mathematical and Physical Science— 
| President, Prof. Cayley; Secretaries, Prof. Stevelly, 
| Prof. H. J. 8. Smith, Fleeming Jenkin, Esq., and 
| Rev. G. Buckle. Section B, Chemical Science— 
President, W. Odling, Esq.; Secretaries, Prof. 
Liveing, A. Vernon Harcourt, Esq., and Robert 
| Biggs, Esq. Section C, Geology—President, Prof. 
| J. Phillips; Secretaries, H. C. Sorby, Esq., W. 
| Pengelly, Esq., W. B. Dawkins, Esq., and J. 
| Johnston, Esq. Section D, Zoology and Botany, 
including Physiology—President, Dr. J. Edward 
Gray; Secretaries, E. Perceval Wright, Esq. M.D. 
F.L.S., H. T. Stainton, Esq. F.L.S., and C. E. 
Broome, Esq. Section E, Geography and Ethno- 
logy —- President, Sir Roderick I. Murchison ; 
Secretaries, T. Wright, Esq., Clements R. Mark- 
ham, Esq., Capt. RK. M. Murchison, and W. C. 
Bates. Section F, Economic Science and Statistics 
| —President, Dr. W. Farr; Secretaries, F. Purdy, 
Esq., E. Macrory, Esq., and E. T, Payne, Esq. 
Section G, Mechanical Science—President, J. 
Hawkshaw, Esq.; Secretaries, P. Le Neve Foster, 
Esq., and Robert Pitt, Esq. A Sub-section of 
Physiology will be proposed in the General Com- 
| mittee, Wednesday, September 14, under the presi- 
| dency of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S.; Secretaries, 
| W. Turner, Esq., and J. 8. Bartrum, Esq. The 
| geographers have caught and caged a real lion in 
| Dr. Livingstone, who, on Monday evening, will 
| rehearse his recent travels and discoveries in Africa. 
| A number of very pleasant excursions will be made 
from the city, the country around Bath abounding 
‘in delightful rides and drives. Badminton and 
Bowood lie within easy railway reach, with their 
noble parks, old camps, Druidical remains, and the 
fine White Horse, near Calne. Wells is only nine- 
teen miles, and Glastonbury three miles beyond 
Wells,—and this is an excursion to be made at any 
cost. Salisbury and Stonehenge are rather too far 
for one day’s trip. Farley Castle is worth the short 
drive on account of its chapel. The railway cutting 
from Bath to Bristol is an object of scientific 
interest, equally attractive to the geologist and the 
engineer. 

A committee, comprising, amongst others, 
Messrs. J. H. Foley, F. Y. Hurlstone and J. 
Woolner, has been formed for the purpose of placing 
a suitable monument over the tomb of William 
Behnes, and of presenting a bust of the deceased 
sculptor to the country. These memorials are 
assuredly not more than are due to a man of 
unhappy life, but of original and productive genius. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett has enriched his collection 
of photographic books by ‘The Ruined Castles of 
North Wales.’ The illustrations are seven in num- 
ber; five of these being by Mr. Bedford. Mr. Am- 
brose has prettily caught a corner of Harlech 
Castle, and Mr. Sedgfield has copied the bridge 
front of Conway Castle. This is all that need be 
said, Mr. Bedford's work is of a superior class, and 
is worthy of a better place than it has found in the 
company of such very poor letter-press. 

The large room in St. James’s Hall is now occu- 
pied nightly by Mr. J. H. Anderson, “The Wizard 
of the North,” who, after an absence of seven 
years, commenced, on Monday, the exhibition of 
his various magical devices. We did not remark 
much novelty in his illusions, and some to which 


| 
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we had been accustomed were omitted. The series, } Gehenna in terrible discords, while the orthodox 


however, is exciting and amusing. He still pre 
serves the dramatic arrangement, by which severa 


tricks are conducted together, and which suspends | 
and sustains the general interest. The clairvoyant 
scene, formerly transacted with his wife, is now 
performed by his daughter, an intelligent young 


lady, who spells words backwards with facility 


The room was crowded with persons whose faculty 


of wonder must have been abundantly gratified. 


Mr. J. M‘Grigor Allan has addressed a letter to 
Mr. Mudie, which letter has, at least, two curious 
Mr. Mudie, it is said, declined to 


points in it. 
admit Mr. Allan’s last novel, ‘Father Stirling, 


into his library, “on the ground that the subject 
was not suitable for a novel”; but intimated to 
the author that, “if he would write a novel which 
could be put into the hands of young people,” he 
(Mr. Mudie) ‘would circulate it, and make some 


compensation for the rejection of four of Mr 


Allan’s books.” Surely there must be some mis- | 
Mr. Mudie may have de- | 
clined to buy Mr. Allan’s works, as he had a perfect 

right to do, but it seems incredible that Mr. Mudie 

should apply to an author to write books for young 
people after rejecting four of his works on the 
ground of their being ill calculated for that inge- 


understanding here. 


nuous public! 


That well-known place of exhibition the Colos- 
seum, Regent’s Park, is to be removed, to make 
way for a crescent of houses, and a large deposi- 


tory for goods. 


At the gathering called the Eisteddfod—or the | 
National Oysterfeed, as we heard it pronounced by 
a cockney—which took place the other day at | 
Llandudno, a noteworthy incident in the history of 
We allude to the in- 


Welsh literature occurred. 
troduction of a version of ‘Hamlet’ into Welsh, 
which is, we believe, strange to say, the first time 


that any play of Shakspeare has been translated 
Let us express a hope that it 


into that language. 
may be published. It will be at all events a curi- 
osity, and it may prove something better. 


We are asked to state that the publisher of 


‘Alice Hythe’ is Mr. Skeet, not Mr. Newby, as 
announced. 

The following curious statistics appear in 
the Report of the Scottish Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, and illustrate 
the effect of town life on the human race. 
The officer in question says: It is a well known 
fact that a residence in towns weakens the 
vitality of persons living there. This, as yet, 
has chiefly been attempted to be proved by demon- 
strating the much larger amount of sickness and 
death which annually result in a town population 
as compared with one residing in a rural district. 
But the proportion of births to the marriages, and, 
better still, the proportion of births to the married 
women at the child-bearing ages, demonstrates the 
fact in as pointed a manner, while it is not liable 
to many of the objections which might be urged 
against the ordinary modes of proving that fact. 
The insular and mainland rural districts gave a 
result absolutely identical, only requiring 302 wives, 
from 15 to 45 years of age, to produce 100 children 
within the year; while the wives residing in the 
town district had their vitality so deteriorated by 
their town residence that it required 333 wives to 
produce 100 children. 

When Tartini in a dream heard Satan playing a 
very pretty air, con fuoco, on the violin, he very pro- 
perly stole it, but honourably gave it to the world as 
the Devil’s Sonata. The world has had other curious 
pieces of music. Earthquakes have been arranged 
in score, and battles fought o’er again by military 
bands. Indeed it would consume too much space 
were we to narrate all the subjects that have been 
illustrated by music. The most singular of all, 
perhaps, is the sonata descriptive of the hanging of 
the five pirates at Newgate. It is by Dr. Liszt’s 
old assistant, now Father Herman, a preaching and 

laying friar, who has recently given his sonata at 

russels. For etfect’s sake, only one of the rascals 
is said to be a Catholic, and the music expresses 
the very pleasant condition of his soul, contrasted 
with the sufferings (‘‘ sostenuto,” no doubt,) of the 
heretic buccaneers, whose souls are sent to 
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of the Revolution, in 1848-51, he did not 


- | villain floats to Paradise from the gallows amid the 
most thrilling harmony and the most ecstatic 


1 


chords ! 


affiliated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
It is really raining new manuscripts. 


Abram for twenty-five lire.” 


yr 


Tasso himself dated it incorrectly. 


ceived for the seven pieces of pledged tapestry. 


| scholar of Greek philosophy, the celebrated author | 
of ‘ Herakleitos der Dunkle,’ a book of which | 
Alexander von Humboldt and Varnhagen von | 
Ense, in their correspondence, speak with high | 
respect, should have submitted to the brutal laws 


An Archeological Society for the central pro- 
vinces of India is in course of formation, and to be 


A receipt 
in Tasso’s handwriting has just turned up, and 

| been sold in Paris. When Tasso was about to visit 
| France, in 1570, he drew up a paper in the form 
of a will, in which he made record, among other 
,| matters, of ‘‘my effects which are in pawn to 
The new manuscript 
professes to be the receipt given to the Jew for the 
money, and runs thus: ‘‘I, the undersigned, acknow- 
ledge to have received from Abraham Levy, twenty- 
five livres, for which sum I have pledged a sword 
of my father’s, six shirts, and two silver spoons.’ 
| This document bears date March 2nd, 1570, which 
according to our present mode of reckoning, would 
be 1571, at which time Tasso had returned to Italy 
from his French trip. We take it that the genuine 
receipt would have borne date March 1569, unless | 
It was never | 

before known of what the pawned effects consisted. | 
We do not now despair of seeing in the market | 
Tasso’s receipt to Ascanio, for thirteen scudi re- 


c 
mise himself, but he stood a faithful friend tote 


who had done so, and not unfrequently the 

fugitive found a temporary shelter under his 
Nor was he quite inactive, but kept up a smal} 
brisk warfare with Government, which often mad 
him taste the sweets of a prison. His versal 
mind was not idle during the time of reaction, It 
was then that he wrote his book on Heraclitus, ss 
well as a copious work on the philosophy of law 
‘The Theory of Acquired Rights,’ which wer 
warmly acknowledged by the learned wor 
Even as a poet he tried his powers, and did not fai] 
his tragedy, ‘ Franz von Lickingen,’ is clever aj 
contains passages worthy of a true poet. Durine 
the two last years of his life he had throw, 
all the energy of his faculties into a movement 
which had already assumed large dimensions. This 


| agitation was on a social scale, without, however 
’ 


in the least interfering with the regulations of the 
State. So far from it, his enemies pretended tha 
he acted as a tool of Herr von Bismark, His 
friends justly argued, that the ambition of a may 
of Lassalle’s extraordinary powers, would not stopat 
being a mere tufthunter. Besides, he had fame, he 
had wealth—what could Herr von Bismark have 
tempted him with? His intentions towards the 
| working men, who crowded by thousands round his 
| flag, were no doubt good and honest. A funem} 
| service was held for him in the Temple Unique, at 





The barbaric custom of duelling, still so unfor- | Geneva, attended by crowds of people, and headed 
tunately prevalent on the Continent, has had a by General Klapka, Philipp Becker, and the Secre- 
new victim, and this time one of no small signifi- | tary of State, Mr. Ducommun. 
cance. Herr Ferdinand Lassalle, the philosopher, | - = 
the politician, the poet, died at Geneva on the | MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
last day of August, in consequence of a duel fought | 
with a Wallachian Prince; the bullet had lodged | 
in his abdomen, and all the efforts of distinguished 
physicians from Germany and Zurich, who had 
been summoned to his bedside, and never left it | 
to his last moment, proved useless. His death has 
caused a painful sensation in the widest circles, | = 
and even his enemies, who form a large body, con- 
fess that a great power, an eminently active life, | 
has passed away with him. His numerous friends | 4 Jreatise on Logic; or, 
and followers are shocked that he, the thorough | * 
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SCIENCE 
_e— 

the Laws of Pure 
| Thought: comprising both the Aristotelic and 
Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical Forms, 
and some Chapters of applied Logic. By 
Francis Bowen. (Cambridge, U.S., Sever & 
| Francis; London, Triibner & Co.) 


of duelling ; they ask, why he did not mind the wise | THE echoes of our logical controversies begin 

saying of one of the seven Greeks on whom he lec-| to find their way across the Atlantic. The 
> aw veare a 8 . oe i = ae ei re . gs 

tured a few years ago: ‘‘the souls which we two study of logic is rising in the United States, 


| put at stake are of too unequal value.” 


his father, a much-esteemed, well-to-do merchant, 
had destined him for the same mode of living, 


| ad 


and had sent him to Leipzig, to visit the com- | 


mercial school of that city. 
felt far more attracted by the great poets of classi- 
cal antiquity; he had too eagerly sipped already 
from the fountain of knowledge at the Frederic 
College at Breslau, and often when he was dis- 
covered poring over his books, he had to listen to 
the despairing exclamation of his teacher, ‘“‘Ah! 
| you will never be a merchant.” Having come very 
| likely to the same conclusion, he changed the 
| commercial school for the University, and devoted 
| himself entirely to philosophical and philological 
studies, which he continued afterwards at Berlin. 
| Here he became acquainted with Humboldt and 
| Boeckh, who soon detected his unusual intellectual 
powers and his knowledge, and honoured the young 
| man with their friendship. About that time he won 
| a sudden reputation and popularity by a clever 
| speech at the Rhenish Assizes. Having embraced 
| the part of the lady in the cause célébre of the 
| Countess Hatzfeld, he had been accused, with 
| others, of having stolen a box belonging to the 
| opposite party, and containing papers of the highest 
| importance to the Countess. The case is still well 

remembered in those parts, as that of the famous 
| ** Cassetten-Diebstahl.” He defended himself in a 

speech, which, besides carrying his name all over 
Germany, had for result, that he was acquitted by 
the jury. He remained the solicitor and administra- 
| tor of the Countess’s affairs, till, years afterwards, 








Lassalle | 
was born at Breslau, in Silesia, in the year 1824; 


as in England. The words “ some” and “all” 
have established themselves in America in all 
that mysterious importance which attaches to 


| them in England, where they are sifted, and 


} 


But young Lassalle | Saturated with distinctions, and held in suspen- 


sion by arguments, and precipitated on propo- 
| sitions by systems, until the unlearned reader 
| perhaps feels inclined to take a phrase from 

Susan Nipper, and say “I am quite sick of it; 
I say to-some and all, I am!” 

In spite of all this, logic will thrive among 
the thinking, and will be laughed at by the 
rest, until its perfect re-establishment as 4 
| branch of education: and then it will share 
the blind admiration which the other great 
branch of exact science receives from those 
who know nothing about it. This science has 
not had fair play for the last two centuries; 
but so many now begin to see what it is, and 
why it is wanted, that the dawn of the last 
thirty years must brighten into day. 

The Hamiltonian controversy is at present 
silent, waiting for Mr. Spencer Baynes, Hamil- 
ton’s accredited pupil and former substitute, 
who has undertaken to show, in opposition 
to Prof. De Morgan, that Hamilton did not 
mean to employ his own new form of “ some” 
in his own new system of syllogism. Mr. Bowen 
takes no notice of this point, of which, perhaps, 
he has heard nothing. Those of our readers who 
remember the correspondence which appeared 





her lawsuit had ended favourably. During the years 


in our columns at the end of 1862 may take 
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‘some interest in learning what has occurred 
gnce. Mr. De Morgan’s paper in the Cam- 
bridge Transactions was printed in May of 
fast yeat, and was published in the usual pre- 
liminary way ; that is, author’s copies were 
distributed among those whose names are 
pest known in the subject. In this paper is an 
« Addition” relating to the correspondence 
above mentioned. Over and above the points 
which that correspondence treated, Mr. De 
Morgan produced Hamilton himself as a wit- 
ness, in a new and curious form (Discussions, 
ist ed. p. 631*, second ed. p. 686). Hamilton 
roceeds to consider the opponent’s criticism 
on his own “ peculiar scheme of syllogistic and 
propositional forms,” the two things being thus 
coupled in one phrase. In this reply, Hamilton 
supposes Mr. De Morgan to be applying the 
new “some” to the new forms of syllogism: 
to this he makes no objection, but proceeds 
to argue the application. The opponent had 
never heard of Hamilton’s new theory of 
“some,” which appeared for the first time in 
print in the very answer of which we are speak- 
ing. But Hamilton’s head was so full of his new 
theory that he quite forgot to remember that 
the opponent could know nothing about it. 
According to Mr. Baynes, the substance of the 
answer should have been, “‘ You are supposing 
that I apply the new some to the new form of 
syllogism, which I do not”: but it really was, 
“You are not correctly using the new some which 
you correctly suppose you ought to use; for 
you are saying things of it which are only true 
of the old some.” All this we take from Mr. 
De Morgan, saying nothing about it, one way 
or the other, except this, that if he quote 
and interpret correctly, his case is made out. 
But we must hear what Mr. Baynes has to say 
on the subject before we can decide, if we can 
doas much even then. In logic, as in everything 
else, the simplest things are always the hardest 
to settle. 

Mr. Bowen writes on the old logic, with a 
long digression on Hamilton’s system. He 
varies his course by occasional remarks on 
what is going forward, and has produced an 
able and an interesting work, which a little 
compression and attention to conciseness would 
improve. We are inclined to surmise that he 
has not paid much attention to the history 
of logic. But his greatest fault is a tendency 
to inaccuracy, of which we shall give some 
instances. He takes it that Hamilton would 
not have worked up as much as he did of his own 
system, if it had not been for the quantification 
controversy. But under his eye must have 
been the appendix to the lectures on logic, 
from which it is clear enough that very little, 
if anything, was done after the controversy 
commenced. 

Mr. Bowen, in giving the old and well-worn 
instance of syllogism, “ Man is mortal, Socrates 
is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal,” makes 
aremark on the useless and puerile character 
of the instance. He then justly says that any 
supposition which throws real doubt on the 
case makes the syllogism lose its frivolous aspect 
and become grave and pertinent. He then 
supposes a case, and misses the point. He 
supposes the Athenians to have made the same 
mistake with respect to Socrates as they after- 
wards made with respect to Paul and Barnabas. 

ow how stands the matter? The Athenians 
are to take Socrates for a god, and are to be 
undeceived. Mr. Bowen’s grave and pertinent 
syllogism is, Man is mortal, Socrates is a man; 
therefore Socrates is mortal. We know all that, 
answers the Athenian: if man, he is mortal, of 
course; but we say he is nota man. If some 
zealous Jovian had then and there killed 
Socrates, he might have syllogized to the pur- 


pose: No god is mortal; Socrates is mortal ; 
therefore Socrates is not a god. | 

Mr. Bowen says that a logician’s idea of, 
quantity is not the same as a mathematician’s ; 
the first being never numerically definite, the | 
second always so. He then adds, “ Perhaps, | 
if Mr. De Morgan had kept this fact steadily | 
in view, a good many of his attempted inno- | 
vations in Logic might have appeared, even to 
him, irrelevant.” Here is a confusion between | 
the assertion of the opinion that logical quan- | 
tity ought to differ from mathematical, and the 
fact that most logicians think so. No one has | 
kept the fact more steadily in view than the 
opponent to whom reference is made: that fact 
is his fox, and no huntsman comes to think 
the chase irrelevant by merely keeping his fox | 
steadily in view. If Mr. Bowen mean that by 
keeping the opinion in view as a true opinion, | 
he would think numerical quantification irrel- | 
evant to logic, his assertion is quite true; for | 
any one who holds that nothing but indefinite | 
quantity is logical, must hold that definite | 
quantity is irrelevant. Again, Mr. Bowen is | 
utterly in error as to such an opinion destroying 
“a good many of his attempted innovations.” | 
The incorrigible syllogism-spinner to whom he | 
alludes has given six systems. In four of them, | 
the onymatic syllogism, the exemplar syl- | 
logism, the syllogism of transposed quantity, | 
and the syllogism of indecision, the quantities | 
are those of ordinary logic. In the syllogism | 
of pure relation the same, so far as quantity 
enters. In one only, the numerically definite | 
syllogism, is there anything to which Mr. | 
Bowen’s assertion applies. 

The chapter on fallacies is agreeable and 
instructive. We find in it an amusing addition | 
to our stock of suicidal propositions. Every | 
rule has its exceptions; then this rule itself 
has its exceptions—that is, there are rules | 
without exceptions. Mr. Bowen quotes Sir 
James Mackintosh to the effect that universal 
scepticism is a contradiction in terms, a belief 
that there can be no belief. This, however, is | 
too much ; scepticism means doubt; and a man | 
may doubt about every maxim, and this itself | 
doubtingly. Scepticism implies leaning towards | 
both affirmation and negation; or towards | 
neither: it is the doctrine of the even chance. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. | 


On Change of Climate. By Thomas Moore 
Madden, M.D. (Newby.)—There can be no ques- | 
tion amongst those who have had the opportunity | 
of trying it of the beneficial effects of change on the 
human body and the human mind. “A change of 
work is as good as play,” is an old saying; and 
certainly the change which some of our friends take 
at this season of the year is more like a change of 
work than a change from work to play. Change, 
then, alone, is allowed to be a good thing, and the 
author of this book points out the advantages of 
a change of climate. We may make all sorts of 
changes in the same climate, but the point to which | 
he wishes principally to direct attention is the bene- | 
ficial effects of a change of climate. We have often | 
pointed out in the Athenceum the deficiency of satis- 
factory evidence with regard to the nature of the 
benefits derived by diseased persons from a change 
of climate. There isa general impression that people 
with consumption are better in warm climates. The 
question we want solved is, Is it the warmth that 
does the good? Are people in warm climates less 
liable to consumption than those in cold? We are 
sure this question has not been answered scienti- 
fically. But then we must do something. There is 
an impression that change is beneficial; and taking 
that for granted, the next question comes, What is 
the best place to go to? and what had we better eat, 
drink and wear? Now such a book as Dr. Madden’s 
is very opportune for persons thus placed. He 
writes most agreeably about climate, and with a 





large amount of knowledge of what other people have 


written. He has also been to most of the places he 


| describes, and his book combines the advantage of 


a guide with the personal experience of a traveller. 
To persons who have determined that they ought 
to have change of climate we can recommend Dr. 
Madden as a guide. 

Stimulants and Narcotics : their Mutual Relations. 
By Francis E. Anstie, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This book is one of much more consequence than 
its name would lead the reader to suppose. It is 
not a mere discussion of the action of stimulants 
and narcotics according to received therapeutical 
notions, nor is it a jejune attempt at giving a new 
explanation to old facts and terms in the light of 
modern chemical and physical research. Dr. Anstie 
starts with the view of obtaining a recognized defi- 
nition of the terms ‘‘ narcotic” and “stimulant,” 
and pursuing his way through a whole host of 
writers and observers, from Plato and Aristotle 
down to Dr. Todd and Dr. Smith, he shows how 
varied have been the views and how really unsatis- 
factory is our knowledge of the way in which sub- 
stances called by the general terms narcotics and 
stimulants act on the body. In order, if possible, 
to prepare the way for a better comprehension of 
the nature of the action of these substances, Dr. 
Anstie enters upon the question of the nature of 
life, and hesitates not to seek for an explanation of 
the phenomena presented in stimulation and nar- 
cosis by an investigation of the real nature of all 
vital phenomena. In this inquiry he enters into 
an analysis of the action of food generally on the 
nervous system, and also of a large number of 
medicinal agents. It is, however, in his original 
experiments on the action of ether, alcohol and 
chloroform that we see most of the original observer, 
and find those observations which must place this 
volume in a much higher position than medical 
books written for the mere purpose of drawing 
attention to the author. Dr. Anstie has written a 
book because he really had something of importance 
to communicate both in fact and thought; and no 
student of medicine who is anxious to arrive at the 
truth with regard to the action of the remedies 
which he recommends from day to day can fail to 
be interested in this volume. Dr. Anstie belongs 
to a school of rising physicians who are determined 
to throw off the trammels of the schools, and to 
make their practice accord, not with the traditions 
of the fathers of medicine, but with the sound dis- 
coveries of physiological science. 

Lectures on Epilepsy, Pain and Paralysis. By 
Charles Bland Radcliffe, M.D. (Churchill.)—It is 
now a well-known fact that during the action of the 
muscles certain electrical phenomena take place. 
These phenomena, to which Galvani first drew 
attention, have been studied carefully by Matteucci, 
Du Bois Raymond, and others, and are now made 
by Dr. Radcliffe the basis of his views of the nature 
of epilepsy, paralysis, and many other diseases of 
the muscular and nervous systems. These electrical 
phenomena are highly interesting in a scientific 
point of view, as they reveal to the student of nature 
another instance of that condition of physical and 
vital forces, a knowledge of which is doing so much 
for the advancement of the science of physiology. 
In studying the simple facts which present them- 
selves in the contraction of muscle, Dr. Radcliffe 
endeavours to discover the processes which must be 
adopted to cause those irregularities of action to 
which the muscular system is subject. He regards 
muscular contraction as the result of the attractive 
| force resident in the muscular tissue, and believes 
| this action is controlled, kept in fact from acting, 
| by nervous force. Directly the nervous force is 
| suspended the muscle acts. It is healthily sus- 
| pended in the ordjnary action by the muscle, but 
| disease is present when the nervous force is incom- 
| petent to its work. Hence, the treatment of these 

diseases is founded on the necessity of restoring 
| the nervous force to vigorous action. <A stimulant 
| treatment is recommended in many diseases where 
| formerly antiphlogistic measures were supposed to 
| be the only remedy. Dr. Radeliffe’s lectures con- 
| tain much original thought, and deserve the atten- 
| tive study of medical men. 
The Essentials of Materia Medica and Thera- 
| peutics. By A. B. Garrod, M.D. (Walton & 
| Maberley.)—This is a capital book on Materia 
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Medica for men engaged in practice. It just gives 
so much information about the nature, action, and 
doses of medicines as a medical man wants. The 
present edition is very much enlarged,—it is, in 
fact, almost a new book, and it contains all the new 
medicines and preparations in the recent ‘ British 
Pharmacopeeia.’ 
SOCIETIES. 
Enromo.oaicaL.—Sept. 5.—F. P. Pascoe, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—J. Bladon, Esq. was 
elected a Member.—Mr. E. W. Janson exhibited 
four beetles hitherto unrecorded as British, viz.: 
Euryusa sinuata, Erichs., Leptusa analis, Gyll., 
Aleochara spadicea, Erichs., and Homalota notha, 


Erichs.—Mr. Dunning exhibited larvz of a Noctua | 


( Agrotis segetum, or A. exclamationis? ) which had 
been sent to him from the East Riding of York- 
shire; the sender had had 150/. worth of turnips 


entirely destroyed by a host of these caterpillars. | 


Numerous similar instances were reported from 
various parts of the country.—The Rev. H. Clark 
exhibited a specimen of Buprestis ocellata, a native 
of Central India, which had been captured on ship- 
board between Mauritius and Madagascar, and 
upwards of 50 miles from land: it was suggested 
that the beetle had probably been bred on the ship. 
—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a collection of Coleo- 
ptera and Lepidoptera taken during the present 
year in Syria, by Mr. B. Lowne.— Prof. Westwood 


mentioned that he had been recently informed of a | 
disgusting practice which was said to prevail in the | 


parks of London, viz., that lice were purposely 
placed upon the public seats, with the view of com- 
pelling the public to hire the chairs which certain 
persons, for their private advantage, were allowed 
to let out at a small charge.—Mr. Tegetmeier made 
some observations on the correspondence which has 
recently appeared in the public press on the subject 
of bees, and exposed many of the gross errors into 
which ‘‘ The 7%mes Bee-master” had fallen.— Lieut. 
R. C. Beavan communicated ‘A Few Remarks on 
the Tusseh Silk-worm of Bengal.’—Prof. Westwood 
read a paper entitled ‘ Descriptions of New Species 
of Sagrides and Megalopides of the Old World and 
Australia.’—The Rev. H. Clark read a paper 
entitled ‘ Descriptions of New Species of Schema- 
tiza, a Genus of Gallerucide.’ 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Weo. British Association. 





PINE ARTS 
—_+— 

The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. By 
the Rev. John Puckle, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 

Tue old church of “St. Mary-at-the-Castle” 

is, “except the Pharos, the most remarkable 

and primitive fabric that remains on these his- 
toric heights” of Dover. The period of its erec- 
tion on a site of strength and security, like that | 
of the Roman entrenchment at Dover, is not 
certain, but Mr. Puckle assigns very good 
reasons, pleasantly and instructively conveyed, 
for fixing, approximately at least, the date of 
the building to about the middle of the fourth | 
century, “ during the gracious years of peace, | 
when the Imperial power in Britain was falling 
to decay, and Britain’s weakened masters were | 
on the point of abandoning the colony.” Mr. | 
Puckle thinks it may have been built as a Bri- 
tish martyrs’ memorial church. Under Eadbald, 
second Christian King in Kent, St. Mary’s- 
at-the-Castle took something of a collegiate 
form, and remained under the administration 
of canons till the beginning of the eighth cen- | 
tury, during all which time a portion of the 
edifice seems to have been set apart for an | 
especial service for the garrison, by the military | 
canon or chaplain for that purpose expressly | 
provided. After the capitular system had come | 
to an end, three ecclesiastics seem to have | 


taken the spiritual charge among them, each | 


for the benefit of inmates of the fortress of | 
various ranks; but the church never lost its | 


| own degree of parochial character; and the 
| suffragan bishops of Dover, who, of course, 
were not Lords of Parliament, probably had 
some jurisdiction in the matter of preferments 
in the church “of the parish of the Blessed 
| Mary within the Castle at Dover.” The days 
| of the suffragan bishops came down to the 
| beginning of the seventeenth century. Before 
this last period had arrived, however, other 
changes occurred. In Henry the Eighth’s 
sweeping measures with regard to the Church 
generally, St. Mary’s seems to have been treated 
as a dependency of the Crown; two of the 
three chaplains were dismissed, but he who 
remained was not,called, as heretofore, “ parson 
of the parochial church within the Castle.” In 
the Great Rebellion, this one garrison chap- 
lain disappeared, but the church seems to have 
all but gone before him. Leland speaks of the 


| church as “a chapel, in the sides whereof 


appear some great Briton bricks.” Soon after, 
came some tasteless restorations, but the church 
gained neither strength nor beauty thereby. 
Asit fell toruin, norepairs were made ; the process 
was merely in walling up; and the course of ruin 
was accelerated when, in the days of trouble, 
the church ornaments and effigies were de- 
stroyed, the roof was carried away, and nine 
feet deep of earth flung in by way of burying what 
remained. At the Restoration, the Castle chap- 
lain was re-appointed, but the Castle church 
had nearly gone out of sight, so complete and 
rapid had been the ruin. In later days, an 
excavation was made, with no more enlightened 
purpose than getting space for a government 
fuel depét. All semblance of a church had 
altogether passed away, when two or three years 
ago, the late Lord Herbert of Lea, War Secre- 
tary, authorized proceedings which have resulted 
in the restoration of this very ancient church 
to much of its pristine beauty, its early object, 
and its religious purposes. In the course of 
exploration and reconstruction, many fragments 


| of the old time were turned up to view, but 


none of them so interesting as the one described 
in the following extract :— 

“‘ While examining the floor with a view to the 
future security of the renewed building, we came 


| upon a curiously coloured spot of earth, on the left 


side of the nave, where the east gable, or chancel- 
arch, of the original little church had been, and 
about two feet below the original ground-line. 
This proved to be the pulverized remains of an 
oaken covering, within which—bedded in the oak 
dust—reposed a small shapely leaden coffin, trefoil- 
headed, measuring 4 ft. 8in. inlength by 18 in. across 
the shoulders. The soldering was so perished that 
the lid was loosened at the sides, and its raising 
disclosed a military-looking figure in extraordinary 
preservation ; the short brown hair, whisker, mous- 
tache, and beard were perfect ; there was even the 
integument and muscular fibre of the face and 
hands remaining, preserved by a costly embalming, 
such as one only reads of in regal or similarly dis- 
tinguished interments. The aromatic condiments 
retained all their power; a tiny portion being put 
on a trowel and lighted, spread a delicate perfume 
through half the body of the church. The condi- 
ments had been used in lavish quantity; the head 
(sawn asunder for the purpose) was filled with them, 
and they seemed to saturate the body, as well as 
fold after fold of broad fine linen in which it was 
swathed ; the linen remaining complete in texture, 


| though in substance black and attenuated as tinder. 


Though of so small a stature, there had been no 
deformity in this person; it was a soldierly figure, 
and fairly proportioned form. There was no trace 
of masonry, or even a grave, round the spot. The 
leaden kyst, with its oaken case, had been merely 
laid down within two feet of the old floor level; by 
the altar, or altar steps, ifin days when St. Mary’s 
stood in its small primitive condition ; near the font, 
if in later times; from whence it had clearly been 
intended to be removed, and elsewhere laid in greater 
state. Who could this have been? whence brought? 


and whither destined? Whose body was marked 
with so rare and costly asepulchre, evidently ney 
intended to have remained here, but to have rin 
carried to some other resting-place at a day which 
never arrived? I will not attempt to mention the 
many guesses that have been made; none of th 
as yet with enough evidence to support them,” 

This little hero left no armour to preserye 
his memory like the second Louis of Hungary, 
panoply in the imperial Zeug Haus, at Vienna 
the dwarf wearer of which tiny suit was as preco. 
cious as he was short, for he was born before he 
was welcome, was married before he was twelye 
years old, entered on his teens and the duties 
of paternity on the same day, was a little grey 
old man at sixteen, and died in extreme anti. 
quity at the age of twenty. We hope that Mr 
Puckle’s little friend in the appropriate shor 
brown moustache and beard will yet be identi. 
fied. In the church in which the little soldier 
lies, the worship of God has been restored 
through a pecuniary vote of the House of Com. 
mons. The authorities of St. James’s hayo 
given back the old communion plate which 
belonged to the old parish church in the Castle 
and although the ancient bells were taken down 
and orders given that they should be sent to 
Portsmouth, they never went further than to 
the village church tower of St. Margaret's. 
at-Cliffe; and thereof have the country-side 
folk made the pleasant observation that though 
the places are a hundred miles apart, “ Ports. 
mouth bells can be heard at St. Margaret’s in 
Kent.” And so endeth this interesting story 
of a church, which forms only a part of one of 
the most agreeable and instructive books that 
ever dealt with an antiquarian subject. 





Frxe-Art Gossip.—One of the most important 
of the acquisitions of the British Museum, com- 
prised in the recent purchase of the remains of the 
Farnese Collection of sculptures from the ex-King 
of Naples, is a figure of Mercury, much resembling 
the so-called statue in the Vatican, but which has 
not suffered mutilation of its hand. 

The Report of the Society of Wood Carvers 
states the prosperous condition of the art during 
the past year to have been due to the increased 
demand for decorative works of the kind its mem- 
bers produce arising from the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, and the beneficial effect on public 
taste of the Society of Arts, Kensington Museum, 
and the Architectural Museum; also to the 
strenuous efforts now being made to elevate the 
condition of the art-workman by inculcating a true 
and healthy appreciation of art-work, regarding 
which wood-carvers have yet much to learn, and 
will require much patient study and perseverance 
in order to enable them to take their place, as they 
should do, in the front rank of the art-workmen of 
our country. The demand for stone-carvings has 
induced many who previously practised in wood to 
transfer the exercise of their skill to that material. 
On Saturday last the memorial statue of Sir G. 
C. Lewis, which has been erected in front of the 
Shire Hall, Hereford, and is the work of Baron 
Marochetti, was unveiled by the Premier, in pre- 
sence of the local authorities and friends of the late 
author and minister. This work is of bronze, seven 
feet six inches in height, and stands upon a pedes- 
tal of granite. On the sides of the pedestal are 
inscriptions setting forth the name and offices of 
Sir George, with the dates of his birth and death. 
The new buildings of Christ Church College, 
Brecknock, have been opened. These buildings are 
attached to and have been incorporated with the 
old Decanal house and chapel which previously 
existed on the site, and the restoration of which and 
adaptation to the new purpose formed parts of the 
scheme for the new institution. The erection of a 
tower over the principal staircase, and of a cloister- 
like corridor to connect the chapel with the main 
building, have been unavoidably postponed until 
the funds of the College permit their construction. 
This group of buildings now forms a collegiate 
establishment of considerable dignity and import- 
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ance, although still wanting the tower which will 
be its central and crowning feature, and comprises 
3 school-room with an apsidal end and a library, 
both of which belonged to the Decanal house, of 
early thirteenth century work, having eleven lancet 
windows on the north side, four on the south side, 
and a large five-light east window; the whole of 
hich are to be filled with glass of an ornamental 
character, as before stated by us, by Messrs. Clayton 
{ Bell. Some decorations are intrusted to Messrs. 
Morris, Marshall & Faulkener. The old buildings 
have been scrupulously restored and the new works 
erected from the designs and under the seperinten- 
dence of Messrs. Prichard & Seddon. A prominent 
feature in the work is the octagonal kitchen, with 
its steep roof and lantern. The entire cost of the 
works already executed has been about 10,0002. 

Mr. G. G. Scott’s recommendations with regard 
tothe further restoration of Worcester Cathedral 
are, in substance, as follows. Our readers will 
remember that we have more than once called 
attention to the character of the works carried 
on in this structure, and that the destruction of the 
Guesten Hall was an act denounced by students 
ofall grades and not readily to be forgotten. The 
Guesten Hall was the second hall attached to the 
Cathedral of Worcester which had an unhappy 
fate—a third hall yet remains: let us trust, now 
that a gentleman of high professional position, 
such as Mr. Scott, has been consulted with regard 
to works in Worcester, the tide of destruction may 
bestayed ere the existing hall is torn down. Mr. 
Scott’s remarks are confined to the choir of the 
cathedral. He suggests that the present screen 
between the nave and the choir, ‘‘ being quite 
worthless as a work of Art, and as an object of 
antiquarian interest,” should be removed, and an 
open screen substituted. Anciently the choir ex- 
tended two bays into the nave. He proposes to 
divide the organ, and place the heaviest portion in 
ablank bay between the tower-pier and the first 
arch of the choir, and so reducing the visible 
bulk of the instrument as to admit of its continu- 
ance on the choir-screen, which need not be an 
obstructive one. He reserves his opinion as to the 
removal of the canopy-work of Queen Mary’s time. 
He proposes either to leave the reredos alone, 
bring forward the altar a few feet, and intro- 
duce in immediate connexion with it a rich reredos 
of about the length of the altar-table; or the 
substitution of a central and rich reredos, flanked 
on either side by low and very open screen-work. 
The arches between the stalls and altar-space, Mr. 
Scott thinks, should be screened by light grilles of 
metal-work to mark the choir; that on no account 
should King John’s monument be removed. “ It 
has always stood, and it was directed that it should 
stand, in front of the high-altar.” We may ask, 
was the question of removing this monument sub- 
mitted to Mr. Scott? Ifso, as his earnestness on the 
subject seems to imply, the idea out-Worcester’s 
Worcester. He proposes a rich pavement for the 
choir, probably of encaustic tiles and marble ; adds, 
that if the present canopy-work be not retained a 
new bishop’s throne will be required; and, in any 
case, that the sub-stalls and desk-fronts should be 
new; also a lectern and litany-desk. The vaulting 
of the Lady Chapel should be decorated with colour 
by the best artists. It has been proposed to 
reduce the choir so as to restrict it to the use of 
the clergy, and to effect this by one of two methods: 
1, to move the altar westwards ; or, 2, to shorten the 
choir eastwards,—thus extending the nave into the 
eastern arm of the cross. Mr. Scott expresses him- 
self in decided opposition to either plan. We may 
congratulate the architect upon the spirit of the 
following paragraph :—“‘ I will now add one word 
more ; that the opening out of the nave fully and 
bond fide for congregational use is the essence of 
my report; that the difference of level offers no 
kind of hindrance to this; and that I view this as 
the condition of my own connexion with the work, 
which would necessarily terminate if this were not 
to be acted on.” The probable cost of these works, 
including new reredos, grilles for side arches, alter- 
ations to the organ, warming, lighting, and deco- 
rations of the Lady Chapel, is estimated at between 
12,0007. and 13,0007. The restoration of the tower 
and north side of the cathedral is to proceed. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—e 


BrrMINGHAM FEstTivaL.—The change from a 
land where the day never wholly breaks through a 
fog, to a country having a climate freshened with 
healthy airs, and made cheerful by clear sunlight, 
from the wearying, incoherent noises which pass 
for mirth and discourse in Bedlam, to exciting and 
elevating companionship with poets and artists, is 
not greater than the contrast betwixt the uncouth 
sounds of the late Carlsruhe Festival and the 
music at our more recent Midland meeting, which 
has happily driven the former out of our ears, 
though not out of our recollections: a contrast 
pervading every detail of organization, every note 
of the music, setting off the beauty of orderly pro- 
gress against the unloveliness of wreck and decay. 
This year, moreover, the Birmingham Festival has 
been, in our judgment, signally satisfactory ; in 
spite of one or two adverse circumstances which 
no foresight or sagacity could have provided 
against. The confusion and delay attending the 
rehearsals of some of the new music are not to be 
laid to the door of the Committee. The telegraphed 
resignation of his engagement by Signor Mario, at 
the eleventh hour, was another untoward circum- 
stance. But thanks to the carrying out of a sound 
policy, to the liberality of scale on which every- 
thing is arranged, to the predominance of admirable 
discipline, and to the feeling of goodwill engendered 
in every honest artist by such a good welcome for 
his art, such inconveniences and disappointments 
as these were passed almost without notice, 
assuredly without serious damage to the interests 
of a brilliant and prosperous meeting. 

Three years ago, it will be recollected, the Bir- 
mingham Committee adventured no novelty— 
unless Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solennis’ could be 
called one. This time, a plan diametrically opposite 
has been followed out, with (our contemporaries 
assured us at a very early period of the week) 
encouraging result. Yet, as rarely fails to happen, 
expectation has been here and there “ thrown out” 
by the reality. 

The opening of this Meeting will be memorable 
to all who were present, as presenting probably the 
most superb performance of ‘St. Paul,’ as a whole, 
ever yet given. We have never admitted the 
justice of German connoisseurship, which rates this 
oratorio higher than ‘ Elijah,—an oratorio, which 
the disciples of Schumann and Wagner, and the 
decayers and destroyers, of whose intolerable doings 
we spoke last week, have agreed to set aside as 
well meant and shallow,—nothing more. But this 
Birmingham production of ‘St. Paul’ (the second 
time of giving it at the Midland Festival) showed 
us with a new force and clearness how many 
admirable inspirations and proofs of scientific 
mastery over material Mendelssohn’s first oratorio 
contains. Never before did we so thoroughly relish 
the noble first part; never in our experience were 
to be heard in such fullness of beauty, and pomp 
and spirit, the Martyrdom of Stephen and the Con- 
version of Paul, scenes including the three superb 
choruses, ‘‘ Happy and blest,” ‘ Arise, shine,” 
and ‘OQ, great are the depths.” The rendering 
of these was unimpeachable as to sonority, sen- 
sitiveness and precision. The united sound of 
orchestra and chorus exceeds anything of the 
kind in our musical recollection, and the effect 
matched that of a never-to-be-forgotten presenta- 
tion of ‘Elijah’ some years ago, in the same 
place and under presidence of the same con- 
ductor. The singers were all at their best, and 
sang as if inspired. The voice of Mdlle. Tietjens 
told beautifully in the air ‘Jerusalem.’ It is impos- 
sible to sing or to declaim with more consummate 
art and feeling the great tenor recitatives than Mr. 
Sims Reeves did. Madame Sainton-Dolby, too, 
was excellent; and Mr. Weiss seemed resolved, 
“‘so far as in him lies,” to do credit to himself 
by doing honour to the greatest of modern sacred 
composers. But the music for his voice (the one 
song excepted) is less grateful than that allotted 
to the others of the quartett. Nor can it be denied, 
that though not poor in beauty and rich in science, 
the second part of this oratorio does not sustain 
the interest of the first. But the performance was 





attended by a crowd of witnesses, and received 
with unflagging sympathy and enjoyment from 
first to last. Six pieces were repeated. The work, 
supposing such an execution of it possible to be 
repeated, is, we imagine, firmly replaced in the 
repertory of the Birmingham Festival. 

The second novelty (‘St. Paul’ being almost 
equivalent to one) was Mr. Henry Smart's Cantata, 
‘The Bride of Dunkerron.’ For this Mr. Enoch 
has arranged one of the Irish faéry legends col- 
lected by Crofton Croker, not ill, for music, so far 
as the words go. His language is often tuneable 
and fanciful, but the story does not admit of much 
contrast, being the old tale of the love of a knight 
for a water-spirit, which proves fatal to both. Of 
its kind, it hardly equals, in musical suggestion, 
‘The Erl-King’s Daughter,’ so beautifully set by 
Herr Gade (which, by the way, deserves better 
usage in England than it met at one of the meet- 
ings of the Three Choirs). Mr. Smart does not 
seem to have tried for local colour, in which alone 
there is some hope of giving variety to a combina- 
tion so familiar, and so often treated in music. 
The Witch of Fife should mount her broomstick to 
an air different from that with which the witches 
start from the Walnut Tree of Benevento. The 
mermaids who dance in the waves round the Skelig 
rocks have other fascinations than those who bask 
in the sunny waters which lap the shores of Sicily. 
That Mr. Smart has not felt this is obvious ; there 
is not a dream of “ the Green Isle ” in his melodies. 
Sometimes, as in the first duett, “I heard thy 
voice,” and the aria, “Our Home shall be,” we 
have Italian forms; sometimes, as in the Sea-king’s 
aria, and the music of the Storm Spirits, com- 
binations which recall Spohr and Mendelssohn. 
This Cantata, like every work from his pen, 
proves him to be a skilled musician. The close 
of the final trio, with chorus, would alone 
suffice to attest this: we know nothing finer 
in modern music. The Sea-Maidens’ Chorus 
* Hail to thee ” (deservedly encored) is very elegant ; 
and there is good writing in the 7ntermezzo, though 
the pertinence of an instrumental movement in the 
place it occupies escapes us. On the whole, however, 
the Cantata seems to us over-wrought and oppres- 
sive. The three songs, all in the couplet form, are 
too prolonged, and, the bass one especially, too 
intricately scored. It was impossible to hear this 
Cantata without respecting the talent and training 
which produced it; but the audience and orchestra 
of Tuesday evening, by their warm applause and 
recall of the composer, seemed to be more certain 
than we were of its taking a permanent place in 
the stores of English concert-music. It was, on 
the whole, well- performed, considering the intri- 
cacies of ,the score and other drawbacks attendant 
on its preparation, by which Mr. Smart somewhat 
endangered himself; the solo parts were taken 
by Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Weiss, who fought 
manfully with his difficult duties, and Mr. Cum- 
mings, to whom this Birmingham Festival may 
prove what the first ‘Elijah’ Festival proved to 
another tenor, Mr. Lockey, namely, the turning- 
point at which, from second, an artist steps forward 
to first occupation. He is a real acquisition to our 
orchestras. 

Novelty the third, and most important, was pre- 
sented on Wednesday morning, being ‘ Naaman,’ 
by Signor Costa. The production of ‘Naaman’ 
caused great excitement, furnishing another illus- 
tration of the justice of Time, to which all who 
are faithful to themselves and their _ professions 
may trust implicitly. Those who, because ‘Eli’ 
was not another ‘Elijah,’ nor like it (the very 
reason which ought to have engaged favour), 
denounced that oratorio as a mere “flash in 
the pan,” a flimsy success, &c., have been 
compelled to cease their cries of qualification 
and protest. That that first work was (of its 
school) a sound and a significant one, we felt from 
the moment of its appearance, a work which a 
plaudit more or less could not keep alive, a para- 
graph more or less could not destroy, but which 
had a reality within itself. The time which has 
elapsed since its production has brought that con- 
viction to the general world of audiences and musi- 
cians. Hence a curiosity favourable rather than 
malicious as to the fortune which would attend its 
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composer in that most difficult of ordeals—a second 
attempt. Signor Costa has not been emboldened 
by success into temerity. His music, let us say at 
once, well bears the scrutiny sure to be applied to 
it, and justifies the expectation raised. Ere con- 
sidering it in detail, however, a few words have to 
be said on a matter not to be thrown out of consider- 
ation. 

We cannot think that Signor Costa has been as 
fortunate in his second oratorio book, as he was in 
that of ‘Eli.’ The subject offered great difficulties 
to the most practised hand, as coming second after 
‘Elijah,’ which was arranged for, and partly by 
Mendelssohn with no common art, contrast and 
spirit. Though the mantle of the great Prophet 
fell on his follower, the wonders wrought and wit- 
nessed by Elisha offer less scope to the artist, than 
the curse, the conflict with the priests of Baal, the 
revival of the Shunammite’s son, the removal of the 
drought, the life and death struggle with Jezebel, 
the dejected wandering in the wilderness, and the 
celestial vision vouchsafed at once to rebuke and 
to raise the human minister of Omnipotence. To 
specify one incident, the restoration of the Shunam- 
mite’s son comes after the similar miracle wrought 
by the Prophet who wrestled in prayer on the behalf 
of the bereaved widow of Zarephath. 

Then, the title of this Biblical oratorio, recalling, as 
it does, one of the manifestations of Elisha’s power as 
a prophet commissioned to bind and to loose, suggests 
a difficulty in the way of composer and executant. 
To heal the sick was held as among the most 
blessed privileges of one commissioned from on 
high; but it does not follow that physical disease 
and its relief are desirable subjects for music. The 
throes and wanderings of mental distemperature 
will always tempt the artist. There is poetry in the 
wreck of reason and memory, in the yearnings wild 
and vain for those who come no more, in the 
frenzied sense of wrong which stirs the distracted 
brain to incoherent purposes of vengeance ; but the 
sufferings of the leper are only to be contemplated 
by an effort to master what is repulsively distress- 
ing. In proportion as they are brought home to us, 
and command pity, they are antipathetic to taste. 
The Assyrian king is a figure as difficult to treat in 
oratorio as the consumptive lady is in opera, These 
points might have been wisely counted up, we 
think, by Mr. Bartholomew when casting about 
for a subject. We will not too closely examine the 
lyrics in which the story is told, there being reasons 
for gently touching the work of one who has, in 
his day, wrought diligently, and at worst far better 
than the versifiers who furnished Handel with his 
text. When, however, attempting to estimate the 
value of the musician’s labours, it is impossible to 
reject from the calculation the subject to which 
they have been devoted, perhaps too incon- 
siderately. 

On Saturday next we may speak of the points 
of the music, as they came out in performance. 
To-day, owing to its date among the days of the 
week, we must restrict ourselves to a record of the 
effect produced: a success, the instant brilliancy 
of which, very slightly, if at all, impairs its solidity. 
Of the twelve pieces encored by the President, 
thereby protracting the duration of the oratorio 
one hour, three-fourths at least were called for in 
accordance with the manifest wish of the public, 
who broke bounds for themselves at a portion of 
the work where every one might have fancied 
attention might be flagging, and would have the 
contralto song again, and would have repeated the 
brilliant Quartett which occurs close upon the end 
of the work: than this, few things more jubilant, 
effective, and lofty, have ever been written. The 
final ‘‘ Hallelujah,” too, we must not wait seven 
days to say, is admirable, vigorous, and new. The 
performance was from first to last superb. The 
chorus and orchestra played and sang with all their 
hearts, with a richness and delicacy of execution 
and expression that left nothing to be desired in 
the fulfilment of what every one must have felt 
to have been a labour of love. Too great praise, 


moreover, cannot be given to the principal singers. 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, as the Israelite bondmaid, 
sang through a long part, not containing a single 
roulade, with a purity, intense feeling, and neat- 
ness of accent not to be surpassed. In music of 






expression lie her real triumphs, and not in the 
easier roulade and staccato effects by which she 
won her public here. Madame Sainton-Dolby has 
never, in our knowledge, sung with so much finish 
and deep feeling as in ‘ Naaman.’ Madame Ruders- 
dorff was, as usual, certain and artistic, showing a 
thorough musical skill possessed- by few. When- 
ever she sings temperately, as on Wednesday, she 
is an acquisition of the highest value to any musical 
performance. Nothing, again, could be finer, in 
their respective characters, as Naaman and The 
Prophet, than Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley, a 
tenor and baritone who may challenge Europe, 
—especially in occupation of this highest class. 
Lastly, what may be called the two secondary 
parts in the septett of characters, were filled, to a 
wish, by Miss Palmer and Mr. Cummings. Signor 
Costa was greeted at the close of the oratorio as 
such a man and such a musician deserved to be at 
the close of such a performance; but he will be a 
happy maestro indeed, if even he ever obtain 
another comparable to it when his ‘ Naaman’ shall 
come to future hearing. 





SurrEy.—The dramatic season at this house 
commenced on Saturday. The interior has been 
much embellished and improved by the introduc- 
tion of chairs into the box-stalls, and other conve- 
niences in the pit and gallery, by which the 
audience are considerably benefited. The public, 
at length, are beginning to receive the attention 
from managers to which they have been long enti- 
tled; and such changes for the better have been 
lately made, or are in progress, at most theatres 
at both ends of the town. A new act-drop, with 
a medallion of Shakspeare, and a view of Stratford- 
on-Avon, adorns the stage and does credit to Mr. 
John Johnson, the artist. The performances 
opened with ‘The Happy Man,’ an extravaganza 
by Mr. Samuel Lover, in which Power once 
figured as the felicitous Hibernian. Paddy Murphy 
on this occasion was sustained by a débutant, Mr. 
W. Henry Montgomery, late of the Dublin Theatre, 
with considerable humour and some force. He 
made a decidedly favourable impression, and 
excited frequent laughter. The part of Ko Ket was 
pleasingly acted by Miss Estelle Bodenham, who, 
moreover, introduced a song, which she sang with 
much effect. The drama of the evening then fol- 
lowed—an old friend, with partly a new name, 
‘The Savage and Civilization.’ The last word of 
the title has generally sufficed for the bills, but 
Mr. Anderson probably wished to put a novel 
face on the matter. This drama deserves notice 
as the crowning effort of legitimate original pro- 
duction at the East End. We long ago gave its 
history. The subject is taken from the story of 
‘L’Ingénu,’ by Voltaire, and was suggested to the 
late Mr. John Wilkins by Mr. Anderson. The 
prolific author undertook the work on the terms 
then common at Oriental theatres, and it first saw 
the light at the City of London Theatre. Since 
then it has travelled to the New World and 
Australia, besides having been often acted in 
England. The writer conceded nothing to popu- 
larity, patiently working out his theme through 
five long acts without the slightest attempt at 
expediting the action in any scene. It consists of 
elaborate dialogues, in which Mr. Anderson, as 
Hercule, the Huron, sustains the principal share, 
and all concerning “ civilization,”—what it is, and 
what it is not. In these dialogues, the ladies are 
sometimes scientific; and the Huron, who reads 
prodigiously, frequently philosophical. One lady 
shows an acquaintance with chemical retorts, 
another with botany, and another with law and 
its quibbles; and Hercule himself says something 
concerning “ infinite infinitesimals,” which Mr. 
Anderson lets slip from him as if he were not quite 
sure of the meaning. However, the dialogue, on 
the whole, is so good, that we are continually 
haunted with the wish that it were better; that 
the author had but possessed the leisure to 
point his sentences with more effect, and to add 
sparkle to many observations which, on account 
of their exceeding sobriety, are apt, on the 
stage, to appear dull. However, good intention 
is manifest in every line of the composition; and, 
in this instance, the public has been long content 
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to take the will for the deed. The part of the IMB recent sea5 
Huron exactly suits Mr. Anderson and his d such an &D 
tory style. The female parts, which abound in th, J gme- lt i 
drama, were not so distinctly interpreted as gith Mr. | 
have seen them. Mrs. St.-Henry made, ind a Be been eDg2e 
handsome and dignified Madame Kekabon, but the M. Rand 
character did not exactly come out; and Mis B, i was perfor 
Webster, as Thérése, was painstaking enough, by fm Madame I 


not so vivacious and demonstrative as the origing) Mr. Balfe’s 





representative of the part. The heroine, H, Lea’ at th 
was rendered interesting by Miss Georgian, JB early OPPO 
Pauncefort. Mr. James Fernandez deserves a ood fe Mr. Farm 
word for the spirit which he threw into Victor , J camber 
Bell; and Mr. Edgar, as Lascelles, was sufficiently J tion, and 
malignant. The benevolent prior, Gabriel, wy MB band 9% 
adequately represented by Mr. E. Green, aqj fm formed 09 
Louis the Fourteenth adroitly managed by My, I to form 
Walter Chamberlayne. Much depends on the Comic English 0 
parts, the High Bailiff of St.-Malo and his Son. The E 
the former played by Mr. Denial, and the latter by Llandudn 
Mr. Brutone, with some humour. The dialogue Wynne, 
was listened to with profound attention by the J The princ 
audience, who, however, during the fourth act J lech,’ bY 
showed signs of weariness, but the tableau at the Im ‘Liewelly 
close revived their languid attention. The fifth was J opportu) 
listened to, perhaps, with some impatience ; never. J spirit an 
theless, the curtain fell to much applause, and the JM deprecatl 
principal performers were re-summoned before the position § 
curtain. The scenic appointments are all excellent: fm tuemselv 
and the management may be congratulated on J s many 
having opened their winter season with a revival are glad 
of solid merit, if not so brilliant in style as would to more | 
be demanded by a fashionable audience. The to have © 
entertainments of the evening concluded with the out as a 
burlesque of ‘Fra Diavolo,’ by Mr. H. J. Byron, jnereasin 
which was well received. Two new performers the pows 
appeared in it—Miss Jenny Willmore as the sons to 8 
Brigand Chief, and Mr. Felix Rogers as Beppo,— ing to pl 
both of whom deservedly gained the suffrages of of necess 
the audience. - m 
“ 5 md app 
New Royatty.—This theatre is now under the au 
management of the two Misses Pelham, who were to 
re-opened it for the winter season on Monday, spouting 
with Mr. Planché’s comedy of ‘Faint Heart music, 2 
never won Fair Lady,’ the burlesque of ‘ Ixion, vented | 
and a new farce by Mr. T. J. Williams, entitled view of 
‘My Dress Boots.’ This piece is a broad example real im 
of its kind, and in itself merely a trifle. But taken p 
it proceeds upon a new interest. The waiter at an one of ( 
inn makes free with a traveller’s boots, which he To x 
sports at a rustic ball during the night, and replaces have bi 
in the morning. One of the boots is detained move 
by a jealous husband, who suspects the travel- the He 
ler, a professional vocalist, of serenading his wife, familiag 
and who, in the end, is accepted as the daughter's must a 
lover. The company has been strengthened by to cons 
the engagement of Mr. J. G. Shore and Miss F. some J 
Clifford ; the former appeared in Mr. Planché’s that so 
comedy as Ruy Gomez, and the latter as The so tran 
Duchess. The theatre was well attended, and the fact w 
audience appeared thoroughly gratified with the and we 
entertainment provided. to the 
to the 
Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—It is said for by 
that the English Opera Company has the intention infinit 
to present a translation of ‘Le Prophete.’ This, = 
we imagine, will hardly come to pass, even if A tou 
Madame Viardot’s engagement be brought to bear; distinc 
Mr. Sims Reeves, to whom the part of John of some « 
Leyden was offered, having declined the respon- a littl 
sibility. In this we hold him wise; the music does Heref 
not suit his voice, demanding falsetto notes, which availe 
he is judicious in not giving, and the part being as Qo H 
little adapted to his powers as an actor. There 1s worth 
a rumour, too, that ‘ Fidelio’ will be presented in by M 
English, by which, of course, the cause of national sented 
music will be bravely furthered, if (and the “if” We 
here includes a knot difficult to untie) a sufficient Licht 
Leonora shall present herself. M. Severini, the A 
young Norwegian tenor, whose success at the five t 
Stockholm Opera has been great, and is now It at the 
Paris, has been talked of as possibly to be engaged P M. 
at our English Opera; he is understood to command a 
our language. Meanwhile, Miss Pyne and Mr. ay 
Harrison may attempt to resume their manage “ 
ment of English Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. T 
We fail to see what new elements of popularity wise 
such a plan can include, having had too often during Con} 
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ons to point out one organic defect of 
rent seenterprise which is not to be mended by 
ce It is, however, said, that they are in treaty 
with Mr. Sims Reeves, and that Mr. Levy has 
heen engaged as conductor. : a 

M. Randegger’s small opera ‘The Rival Beauties 
gas performed at the Crystal Palace to-day, with 
Madame Rudersdorff as the principal singer. Of 
Mr, Balfe’s ‘Sleeping Queen,’ which replaces ‘ Jessy 
[ea’ at the Gallery of Illustration, we shall take an 
arly opportunity of speaking. The words are by 
Mr. Farnie. Mr. Macfarren is said to have another 
chamber Operetta ready for the Gallery of Illustra- 
gon, and Mr. Frederic Clay is about to try his 
jand again at a small musical drama, to be per- 
formed before the Pantomime, which is absolutely 
to form a main feature in the proceedings of the 
English Opera Company. 

The Listeddfod, this year, has been held at 
Llandudno. The principal singers were Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The principal composition was ‘The Siege of Har- 
ech,’ by Mr. Lawrence; part of Mr. Thomas's 
‘Llewellyn’ was also performed. Last year we had 
opportunity of speaking without restraint of the 
gpirit and peculiar interest of these meetings ; 
deprecating, as behind its time, the exuberant dis- 
position shown by some of those concerned, to hug 
themselves in petty local successes, represented as 
» many triumphs of independent nationality. We 
are glad to see sign of this useless vanity giving way 
to more generous and universal considerations, glad 
tohave to.note what a contemporary has pointed 
out as a wise step in these Welsh meetings,—an 
increasing disposition, by way of prize, to award 
the power and privilege of sending promising per- 
sons to study in England. This is better than try- 
ing to prop up the barriers of a separate language, 
of necessity limited in its use. The cry of exclusive- 
ness in an art which has an universal utterance 
aud appeal is, after all, not without a tone of semi- 
barbarism—whether it be raised, as our readers 
were told last week, by a fervent German lady 
spouting a pompous prologue in apology for very bad 
music, as enacted at Carlsruhe, or whether it be 
vented by some orator of the Principality with the 
view of vaunting childish trifles as treasures of 
real importance, to be carefully preserved, and 
taken pride in, by all true-hearted inhabitants of 
one of Great Britain’s loveliest districts. 

To make record complete, something should 
have been said respecting the revival of selected 
movements from Spohr’s ‘Fall of Babylon,’ at 
the Hereford Festival; this music being un- 
familiar, if not new:—deservedly unfamiliar, we 
must add, because it never was new. On returning 
to consider the score, after having laid it aside for 
some years, it is impossible not to feel surprised 
that so dreary a piece of platitude could gain ever 
s0 transient and feeble a hold on its public. In the 
fact we have a new proof of England’s strength 
aud weakness,—its constancy, for better for worse, 
to the favourites once adopted, and its surrender 
to the arts of a plausible and dogmatic advocate ; 
for by such were Spohr’s second and third oratorio 
(infinitely inferior to his ‘ Last Judgment’) imposed 
on a public more credulous than discriminating. 
A touch of this old superstition—not altogether 
distinct from hero-worship—must still linger in 
some of our musical nooks and corners,—else, had 
‘little-known German composition been wanted at 
Hereford, the Committee might judiciously have 
availed themselves of Herr Molique’s ‘Abraham,’ 
or Herr Reinthaler’s ‘Jeptha,’ an oratorio well 
worth careful trial, or have taken the ‘ Lazarus’ 
by 4 J. F. Barnett, if England was to be repre- 
sented, 

We hear of a Choral Festival to be given in 
Lichfield Cathedral on Tuesday next. 

A“Tonic Sol Fa” meeting, numbering some 
five to six thousand voices, was held the other day 
atthe Crystal Palace. é 

M. Jullien announces that he will give a series of 
Promenade Concerts this autumn at Her Majesty’s 
a, undertaking for the appearance there of 
4. Lotto. 

The Orchestra informs us that Signor Costa, 
Wiser and more self-respecting than the generality of 


the publication of his Oratorio, with a view, as | 
Mendelssohn did before him, to any reconsidera- 
tion, which the effect of first performances might 

suggest. Many a good work has been seriously 

endangered and its very life perilled for want of | 
similar consideration—the last and most remark- 

able instance presented itself in ‘ Mireille.’ 

The Orchestra announces that Mr. Santley, as 

was rumoured some weeks ago, is engaged to sing 

in Italian opera at Barcelona during the winter. 

So far as we can understand an announcement 

in the Gazette Musicale, M. Fétis has been sum- 

moned from Brussels to Paris, there to make ac- 

quaintance with, if not to superintend the production 

of, Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Africaine.’ The last is no easy 

task, seeing that the master had the habit of 
changing, almost to the point of vecomposition, his 

operas while they were in the throes of a nine- 

months’ rehearsal. One hour and a half of prepared, 

copied and studied music was cut out of ‘Le Pro- 

phete’ a very few weeks before that opera appeared ! 

Here, by the way, it may be told that ‘Le 

Prophtte’ has got to Melbourne, with Mrs. Lucy 

Escott (the American lady who was some years ago 

in England—then a singer with a slight soprano 

voice) in the laborious part of Fides. 

A new singer (yet another lady from America), 
Madame Gennetier, is engaged at the Opéra 
Comique.—A French version of ‘Don Pasquale’ 
was to be the first novelty at the Théatre Lyrique, 
which opened for the autumn and winter season on 
the 1st of September.—The music to Molitre’s 
‘ Psyche,’ set before the King of Spain at Versailles 
the other evening, was by M. Cohen.—M. Car- 
valho too, we perceive, talks of giving a two-act 
opera, by M. Cherouvier, who won the Second 
Conservatory Prize for Rome not long ago. 

It is curious to observe that, in proportion as the 
stock of new French operas dwindles, the number 
of musical theatres in Paris should be on the in- 
crease. The new Théatre Saint-Germain is to 
be devoted to opera: the Thédtre Vaudeville is 
going to help itself out with other music than that 
of vaudevilles, just having opened its doors with 
Rousseau’s ‘ Devin du Village,’ among other pieces. 
Such are the first-fruits of the emancipation of the 
theatres from their old classification. 

Among the ladies said to be engaged by M. 
Bagier for his Italian Opera season at Paris is 
Sefiora De Biarrote, a native of Spain. 

A confusion in last week’s notes on the Carlsruhe 
Festival has to be rectified. Dr. Liszt’s Mephisto- 
philes Scherzo, for the Pianoforte, so marvellously 
played by Friulein Topp, belongs to a series of 
illustrations of Lenau’s ‘Faust,’ by him. The 
orchestral Scherzo, performed at the last concert, is 
not the same in another form (as we fancied,—not, 
it may be recollected, having heard it), but belongs 
to the elaborate Symphony written by him under 
the inspiration of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ We may here, 
too, correct a slip:of the pen—the name of the 
great Low Country composer should have been 
printed Rolandus Lassus. 

Mr. Gye is said to meditate giving the ‘ Zauber- 
fléte’ next season, with the three sisters Patti as 
Queen of Night, Pamina, and (Mdlle. Amalia being 
still to be heard) Papagena. 

A Correspondent who addresses the Atheneum 
in consequence of the remarks thrown out a few 
weeks ago, (p. 251) on musical coincidence, seems 
anxious to ascertain “the rights and the wrongs” 
of the airs introduced in the supper-scene of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,” and to wish to know how far they may 
be considered as pirated. We have never enter- 
tained any doubt as to the matter. Mozart, we 
conceive, introduced there the popular opera tunes 
of his time; one, if we recollect right, by Sarti, from 
his ‘Fra due Litiganti,’ one by Martini, a third by 
Mozart’s self, his ‘Non pit andrai.’ That he did 
not hesitate in borrowing, or using what other men 
had used, he proved more than once, not to speak 
of the coincidence with one of Clementi’s Sonatas 
in the Allegro of his ‘ Zauberfléte’ overture. The 
employment of an old German Corale in the duett 
of “the two armed men” (same opera) may be 
pointed out ; and in his ‘ Figaro,’ the well-known 
Fandango, which (possibly a national tune) Gluck 
had previously, or coincidently, employed in his 





Composers in these days of impatience, will postpone 


Mr. Grattan Cooke advertises himself as about 
to enter the lists of the “entertainers.” 

A new play by M. Emile Augier (about the most 
elegant of living French comic writers) has been 
read at the Théatre Frangais. 

Mdlle. Lucca is about to sing at Berlin in ‘The 
Star of Turan,’ a new opera by Herr Wuerst. 
Signor Scappa, who some twenty years ago was 
one of the leading professors of Italian singing in 
London, died recently here. 

M. Emil Chive is dead. He will be remembered 
by all who occupy themselves in popular musical 
instruction as a French professor more enthusiastic 
than discreet, who conceived that in notation by 
figures, not the accepted musical symbols, was the 
one saving faith; and who became controversial to 
violence when the soundness of his doctrine was 
questioned and any one ventured to point out that 
its acceptance must lead to the entire reprint of the 
library of music, —would be of not the slightest use 
to the student of scores, and thus virtually involved 
the necessity of students mastering two alphabets 
in place of one. To the end of Art’s existence 
there will be no want of empirics, honest and dis- 
honest; — how many of these have we already 
seen disappear after wasting their lives in fruitless 
industry ! 





MISCELLANEA 
—+— 

The New Police Hat.—¥For the reason that 
nothing could be uglier than the hat so long worn 
by the Metropolitan Police, we rejoice in the sub- 
stitution of the new helmet for that heavy head- 
covering, which was the most unserviceable article 
man has known. Human perversity never showed 
itself so completely as in the construction of the 
hat in question. Heavy, it afforded little protection 
from the heat of summer, and, from its want of 
elasticity, would not fit the wearer closely—hence 
it could easily be knocked off; and it has been no 
uncommon thing to see a constable running after 
a delinquent and holding on his own hat lest 
it should topple over. How wonderfully useless 
the thing became in a mélée is shown by this fact 
as well as by the deaths and fractured skulls of 
many brave fellows who had been thus mercilessly 
clad. Habit has accustomed men in general to 
wearing the ugly “chimney-pot” hat; and, as it 
is not everybody who requires protection for his 
cranium against brick-bats and “life-preservers,” 
the extreme lightness obtainable for the article was 
in its favour; therefore it is little to be wondered 
at that the same has held its own in popular favour 
so long as it has done. Nothing of the kind could 
be more thoroughly unfit, as well as ungraceful in 
form, than the ‘‘ hat” of this century; we do not 
put it to the use prevalent in America, where, it is 
said, a windy day often reveals a whole scriptorium 
in the form of pens, ink and paper, discharged from 
the head-pieces of men, and strewing the roads 
with ruin. The cavity is sometimes, by English- 
men, filled, it is true, by the wearer's handkerchief 
—than which a more objectionable place would 
be difficult to find for it; but it is customarily 
vacant and useless. Of old, the police so em- 
ployed the space in question, but experience soon 
instructed them that to drop the hat was 
to risk the handkerchief. The glazed top of 
the police hat was cunningly devised for at least 
five bad ends,—1, to increase the weight of the 
garment; 2, to indicate the presence of the wearer 
to those from whom he might desire to conceal 
himself; 3, to render the hat top-heavy ; 4, to heat 
the head beneath; 5, to reduce the means of venti- 
lation. It will be observed how wonderfully the evil 
effect of the first of these ends was enhanced by 
the action of the third, that of the fourth by the 
fifth, and—stranger than all—how powerful was 
the stupidity which invented the second character- 
istic of a policeman’s hat. The new hat, although 
preferable to the old one, is by no means a success, 
whether as regards serviceableness or beauty ; which 
last will assuredly follow the perfect adaptation of 
the article to its function. It seems to us too high in 
the body, so that the countenance of the wearer 1s 
put out of proportion with the black mass above it. 
This is strongly apparent in the front view, where 





ballet ‘Dom Juan.’ 


the upright sides are seen to be ugly, and not in 
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accordance with the contour chosen by nature 
when she moulded the face of man, and set out the 
subtle curves of his cranium above the visage. 
For this reason we recommend Sir R. Mayne, who 
is probably not meddled with in so slightly showy 
a matter as the clothing of his myrmidons, either 
to study for himself the contours of the human 
skull, or to consult some intelligent artist who has 
already done so, so that he may benefit by added 
knowledge in time for the next supply of hats to 
the police. The countenances of the ‘‘ force’ would 
assuredly wear a less lugubrious expression than 
they do if the serviceable brims of their new 

“¢ salets "—such is the proper name of the hat now 
adopted—were made to droop less than is now the 
case with them; the depressed corners of the mouth 
of a melancholy constable are intensified in expres- 
sion by the echo of its form which is produced by his 
hat’s too-much sloping rim. At the same time 
that this change may be adopted, we recommend 
that a nearer approach than is at present made by 
the rims in question to a horizontal line should be 
secured. These alterations would certainly, as re- 
spects structural advantages, afford increased pro- 
tection to the wearer against blows, and, by dimin- 
ishing the quantity of material employed, reduce the 
weight of the garment. We should not advise the 
reduction of the height of the crest as now worn, 
but rather the reverse. Above all things else we 
counsel Sir R. Mayne to eschew the advice of 
tailors and hatters who are ignorant—as most of 
them are—of the forms given by nature to the 
human frame. He need only look at nine out of ten 
military uniforms to assure himself that if there is a 
class of men more curiously unfit for the office of 
clothing its fellow creatures than the professional 
tailors it is the amateur tailors. Clothing men— 
an art which calls for profound consideration and 
long experience, and is second to none in hygienic or 
artistic importance,—has been the play of ignora- 
muses and dandies, who have sought rather to 
please a semi-barbarous fancy in absurdities of 
decoration than to serve the ends of man in dress. 


The Use of the “H” Aspirate—In Dean 
Alford’s notes on the English language, styled 
‘The Queen’s English,’ we find in sec. 55 an 
attempt to prove that humble was pronounced by 
the translators of King James’s Bible with the h 
aspirate, and inferentially that it was so pronounced 
by correct speakers in 1611. The Dean has adopted 
the analytical method in order to get at this con- 
clusion. The method of reasoning from internal 
evidence, in matters of language, is very treacher- 
ous. Critics in general, and those who investigate 
Latin and Greek authors especially, are fond of a 
process of reasoning which enables them to show 
their acumen, and assists them in building up a 
system destined, perhaps, to be overthrown by the 
next generation of investigators. Language is of so 
Protean a character that the wise critic is always 
somewhat doubtful of the correctness of the 
results which he gets to by the analytical process. 
The historical method is the one which the searcher 
after truth should adopt when he can do so. Now 
we are so fortunate as to possess Ben Jonson’s 
English Grammar, compiled certainly anterior to 
1637, and probably giving us an aspect of the 
language as spoken at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In that Grammar we read as 
follows: ‘‘ In some words it (the /) is written but 
sounded without power ; as host, honest, humble ; 
where the vowel is heard without the aspiration, 
as, ost, onest, umble.” Itis to be regretted that the 
learned Dean and his censors should have used too 
often trenchant language and positive assertion in 
treating philological questions, which, like ques- 
tions of dogma, do not always admit of scientific 
determination. He seems to have forgotten that 
great mental faculties may exist in an individual 
remarkable for his scientific knowledge but strik- 
ingly incorrect in his language. His censors, on 
the other hand, do not seem to recollect that a 
man may be a very acute critic without being an 
elegant or even a correct writer. 

THomas Harvey. 

Geneva, Aug. 30, 1864. 
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be obtained at the Libraries :— 
LO: -HEARTED: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. GREY, Author of ‘ The penta 's Wife,’ ‘ Sybil Len- 


nard,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. [On Tuesday next. 


HH: 


8yo. . 


AUNT ED HEARTS. By the Author 


‘The Lamplighter’ and ‘ Mabel V: aughé an.’ 2 vols. post 


MORE SECRETS than ONE. By 
HENRY HOLL, Author of ‘The King’s Mail’ and ‘Old 
House in Crosby-square.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


is 


ST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Second 


S TRATHCAIRN 
ALLSTON COLLINS, Author oe 
2 vols. post Syo. 163. 


By Caries 
A Cruise upon Wheels.’ 


By the 


Feap. 8yo. price 68. 


THE GENTLE LIFE: Essays in Aid 
of the Formation of Character of Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women. Crown 8vo. printed on toned paper, cloth extra, bevelled 

boards, price 68. [Fifth Thousand, ready this day. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS: an His- 


torical and Descriptive Account of the British Post-Office. 
By WILLIAM LEWINS, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


About in the WORLD. 


Author of ‘ The Gentle Life.’ 


One of those readable, informing books that should find its 
way into every man’s library. 


MAN and NATURE; or, Physical 
Genshe as Modified by aches ‘Ackion. By GEORGE 
P. MARSH, Author of ‘ Lectures on the English Language,’ 


‘The Student's Manual of the English Language,’ &c. 8vo. 
cloth, lds. 
(THE CHILDREN of LUTETIA; or, 


Life amongst the French Poor. 
ROLD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


TT IE COLONY of VICTORIA: its 

History, Commerce, and Gold Mining; its Social and Poli- 
tical Institutions, down to the end of 1853. With Remarks upon 
the other Australian Colonies. By WILLIAM WESTGARTH. 
8yo. with a Map, cloth, price 16s. 


By BLANCHARD JER- 


Indispensable to Literary Institutions, 
Book Collectors, and the Book- 
selling Trade. 

This day, royal 8vo. pp. 918, half bound morocco, 21. 5s. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS. 


This Catalogue gives the title, size, price, number of volumes, 
ublisher’s name, and date of publication, of 67,500 distinct 
Works, being the English Publications, Imports ations of original 
American Works, and Continental English Books, for the twenty- 
eight years from January, 1835, to January, 1863. 

The latest Edition of the London Catalogue—now incorporated 
with this work—gave 42,340 works for the twenty-five years from 
1831 to 1855; additional researches have added to this number 
about 5,300 titles which had escaped former compilers; from 
which, however, 1,500 must be deducted, omitted by reason of | the 
four years’ difference of date in y 1 
leaves 21,960 books published during the last eight years, or an 
average of 2,787 per annum, exclusive of reprints. 

The chief feature of the present Catalogue is the addition of 
dates to every title, indicating either when the work was first 
published, or, if it was not —— published within the period 
embraced by this volume, the date of the last edition. In many 
instances both dates are sir ey as also the dates of alterations in 
the prices of the books. dates were first introduced by the 
Editor in his British Catalosue in 1849, and now uniformly 
adopted throughout. 

In addition to the general Alphabetical Catalogue are the 
following Appendices :— 

Appendix A.—Learned Societies, Printing Clubs, and other 

Literary Associations, with a List of their 
Publications. 

a B.—Publishers’ Libraries, Series, é 

pA Cc. ioe and Miscells uneous go Lite- 


ratw 
hi D.—List of Works first published on the Continent 
in the English Language, 








London: Sampson sila Son & Marston, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 
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A MISSION TO DAHOMEY, 
BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 





On the 20th will be published, in 2 vols. with Illustrations 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY: being 


a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey; 
which is described the Manners and Customs of the Poa 
including the Human Sacrifice, &c. 


By Capt. R. F. BURTON, 
Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, 
and the Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to Meccah and El Medinah,’ 
LOn the 20th, 


NEW WORK BY MISS FREER, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. Syo. 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 


AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.; and the 
HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal, His. 
torical Studies. From numerous Unpublished Sources, By 
MARTHA WALKER FREER. (Ready this day, 


Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
This day is published, the Third and Revised Edition, in 3 yols, 


DENIS DONNE, 


By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.’ 


*,* The Third and Revised Edition of this Popular Novel ig 
ready this day. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“There are three episodes, at least, in these wales, which 
Miss Thomas should guard most jealously, for there is the 
material of an excellent comedy in each of them....... It is 
clever, with a cleverness which sometimes suggests real genius, 
full of dashing analysis and admirably contrived scenes.....We 
can safely recommend * Denis Donne.’ ’’—Spectator. 


**Tt is pleasant to have a book from the hands of a lady novelist, 
without the usual complement of dungeons and draw-wells, bom- 
bast and bigamy. More than this, Miss Thomas displays an even 
vigour of diction which few of her sex possess.”"—Atheneum. 


“Mr. Anthony Trollope, or the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares’ 
could not more viv aT photograph the modern English ecclesiastic. 
Heartily pleased will most readers be with * Denis Donne’; its 
characters, men and women whom everybody have met, are drawn 
with wonderful vigour, freedom and freshness. ane world will 
hear more of the Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’”—Pre 


“Theauthor invaded a portion of Miss Braddon’s own particular 
territory, and ‘came out strong’ upon horses = ‘Tacing, some: 
what less 1: goers but decidedly more correctly, than the accom- 
pees and popular biographer of Mrs. Me lish, * There is nothing 

ut yraiee to be bestowed upon ‘ Denis Donne.’ It is a bond fide 
novel, written to amuse. There is first-rate ability in the deve- 
lopment of the woman’s character. There is first-rate ability in 
the fencing and finesse between the two women. The plot of the 
story is original, clever and interesting. Miss Thomas need not 
have either doubt or fear as to the place which will be awarded 
her among our modern novelists.”—Morning Post. 


“* Denis Donne’ is one of the cleverest novels we have met with 
for some time. We can truly say that it is a novel full of very 
gre reat promises for the future. It is crowded with clever passages. 

fiss Thomas will, we think, rank high amongst that class af 
novelists of whom Miss Evans is the first.”—Reader. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘TREVLYN HOLD.’ 


On the 20th will be published, in 1 vol. price 6s. uniform with 
* East Lynne,’ ‘ Verner’s Pride,’ 


TREVLYN HOLD: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 

Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
John Marchmont’s Legacy. 6s. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. 
Aurora Floyd. 6s. 
Seven Sons of Mammon, 
Recommended to Mercy. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s. 
Barren Honour. 6s. 


6s. 
6s. 


Also just published, and in circulation a 
all the Libraries. 
MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ In 2 vols. 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘Rome in 1860.’ _In2 vols, 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE: 4 


Novel. By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 


STRIFE and REST. By the Author 
of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols. 


Tinstey Broruers, 18, Catherine-street. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





BOOKS 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LAURENCE 


BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


A Modern Poem. 


IN TWELVE 


CHAPTERS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


AvTHor oF ‘Day anp Nicut Sones,’ ‘THE Music Master,’ &c. 


** Autumnal sunshine spreads on Irish hills, 
Imagination’s brightening mirror fills.” 


“With affectionate yet unfearing fidelity, 
the poem gives us a little plot of Treland as it 
is; which plot, we doubt not, very faithfully 
mirrors a much larger world. It is Ireland in 
niniature. It is vital with the national charac- 
ter. It has the colour of the country.” 

Atheneum. 


“A remarkable production of the modern 
muse.. . . Irish people, and all who love 
Ireland and hope for a better time to come for 
her, should read ‘Laurence Bloomfield’ for 
edification, and for pastime too, as all poetry 
should be read.” —Gilobe. 


“Mr, Allingham’s poem is as faithful, 
simple, and at the same time vivid a picture of 
the Irish scenery and life it professes to 
describe as it would be possible to find in any 
modern work. The people, the places, the ways 
of acting and even of thinking, the phrases, 
the local peculiarities, are all reproduced with 








amarvellous fidelity."—Morning Star. 


“An extremely clever work.’—Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, May 30. 


“The style of this poem is admirably suited 
tothe subject... . Despite his seeming art- 
lessness, too, the writer is a great artist.” 

Realm. 


“He has much of the art which Thackeray 
80 pre-eminently possessed of giving individual 
distinction to characters which at first sight 
seem merely introduced as types of a class—so 
vigorous are the sharply-drawn epigrammatic 
lines in which he pourtrays them... . ‘Lau- 
rence Bloomfield’ is a work that will live.” 

John Bull. 


“The ‘neighbouring landlords’ sketched in 
the next chapter are admirably hit of. In the 
succeeding chapters there are some excellent 
representations of peasant life in such condition 
as it would inevitably be found under such 
landlord rule. The hard-working, honest family 
of the Dorans, the village life of Ballytullagh, 
the eviction scene, the Ribbon Lodge, the assas- 
sination of Pigot, the agent—all are drawn in 
a most impressive manner, and make the most 
effective portion of the book.” 

Nation (Dublin). 


“A series of pictures of Irish rural society, 
landlords and peasants, wrought out with great 
skill, ability, and pre-Raphaelite accuracy.” 

Irishman (Dublin). 


“Men, however, must understand Ireland 
very well who can close ‘Laurence Bloomfield’ 
without feeling that they understand the coun- 
try better than they did before they opened the 
book. ... The people of Ireland become under 
Mr. Allingham’s pencil, living, feeling, and 
thinking human beings.” 

Northern Whig (Belfast). 


“A poem quite different in subject and 
tone from any we have lately read. In seek- 
ing to draw a picture of Irish life such as 
Chaucer drew of English society, he describes 
the typical persons of an Irish country district 
... With a naturalness and absence of exaggera- 
tion characteristic of a now unpopular and for- 
gotten school of art.”—Nonconformist. 


“Tts sketches of character... afford us a 
better insight into Irish rural life, and into the 
causes which mar the prosperity of that un- 
happy country, than any prose work which we 





have ever met with.”—Chambers's Journal. 





OF POETRY. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


The INFANT BRIDAL, and other 
Poems. By AUBREY DE VERE. 
“*Mr. De Vere has taken his place among the poets of the day. 


Pure and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which 
is called classical, are the charms of the volume.”—Spectator. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 58. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By 
THOMAS WOOLNER. 

“*The poem is remarkable for its gravity of feeling, its tender 
touches of beauty, and its oneness.. e many loving thoughts 
and beautiful fancies evidently blossom out of the real facts of 
life, and ‘ My Beautiful Lady ’ is the work of a my artist.” 

Atheneum. 


Feap. 8vo. 58. 


KILMAHOE: a Highland Pastoral; 
with other Poems. By JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. 
“* Kilmahoe’ is a Highland Pastoral, redolent of the warm, 
soft air of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with peculiar 
ce and picturesqueness .. and with high poetical qualities.. .. 
very sharp stroke of outline, every delicate touch of colour, is 
given with the truth ofa mind which has concentrated its imagi- 
nation and its enjoyments upon the particular life and landscape 
of the Scotch hills.”—Saturday Review. 


m Designs by the Author, 4s. 6d. 


The LADY of LA GARAYE, By 


the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 


Seventh Theeged. extra cloth, with Vignette and Frontispiece 
ro 


tale of pain, sorrow, 


“The poem is a pure, tender, touchin 
view. 


love, duty, piety, and death.”—Edinburgh 


Feap. 8yo. cloth, 58. 


GOBLIN MARKET, and other Poems. 


By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. With Two Illustrations from 
Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 


“ As faultless in expression, as picturesque in effect, and as high 
in purity of tone, as any modern poem that can be named.” 
Saturday Review. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS : 
Poem. By EDMUND PEEL. 
“A true work of art.”—Nonconformist. 


a Heroic 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


The STORY of JUSTIN MARTYR, 


and other Poems. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES, 


GENOVEVA, and other Poems. By RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


ELEGIAC POEMS. By Ricuarp 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The SAINTS’ TRAGEDY; 
True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary. 
LEY, M.A., Rector of Eversley, moi y 
in the University of Cambridge. 


or, the 
By CHARLES KINGS- 
-rofessor of Modern History 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


ANDROMEDA, and _ other 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Poems. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 


CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a 
Memoir by F. T. Palgrave. 
“ Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and more massive 
mind have lived in this generation than the author of these few 
ms ; and of this the volume before us bears ample evidence. .. 
There is nothing in it that is not, in some sense, rich either in 
thought or beauty, or both.”’—Spectator. 


Feap. 8yo. cloth, 78. 
BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


«There is about most of the poems a thoroughly true vein of 
feeling, which occasionally touches on the deepest tones of human 





pathos.”—John Bull, 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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“Just published, feap. 8yo. 0. 48. 

oO E M 

By WILLIAM FRANK SMITH. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


P 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. By J. W. CARMICHAEL. 
London: Winsor & Newton; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Colourmen. 


ITALIAN VERSES ON THE INVASION OF DENMARK 

I TRE DESPOTI ED I Peron ; ; Carme 

Storico, Londra, Agosto 1864. 8vo. price 2s. 

The author defends Denmark’s right to her “ National Soil,” 

and founds on it a sketch of the present political state of Europe. 
London: Rolandi, Berners-street; and Molini & Green, King 

William-street, Strand. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ae ° ° 
AY ALKER and WEBSTER combined in a 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 
which the definitions of Webster, and the pronunciation of 
Walker, are united and brought into conformity to the usage of 
the present time ; many new words are introduced, and numerous 
synonymous terms are irefully discriminated With an Appendix 
containing Walker’s Key to the pronunciation of Scripture, Greek, 
and Latin proper names. A New Edition entirely re-edited by 
JOHN LONGMUIR, A.M. Li. ee formerly Lecturer in King's 
College, and University, Aber 

London: William Tege, *Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 











MITH, BECK & BEC K’S S| 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A en ae free by post, 

or tol be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C 
COUNCIL MED: - 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
P>RIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The Pe. Medals have been awarded to 





mit &, BECK & BEC K, 
kK who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
CoRNHILL, 


where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
assortments of ACHROMATIC MICROSC( UPES, 
and all classes of 
OPTICAL, Mare OROL OGICAL, and ste SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS, 


Pra sent on receipt of six be stamps. 


NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles off, 
Jupiter’s Moons, &c.; for landscape, valuable for 30 miles, “The 
a 2 very good.”— Marquis of Carmarthen.  ** Most 
useful.” — Lord Gifford. ** Remarkably good.””—Lord Garvagh. 
“Quite as powerful as that for which I paid 51. 5s.”°—Major 
Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantwich. “It gives me complete 
satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”—Sir Digby Cay yley ey. “I 
never met an article so completely answering its maker’s recom- 
mendation.”—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “ An ———- 
companion to a pleasure trip.”— Notes and Quert ies. ** Economy 
of price is not secured at the cost of efficiency.” —Field. The Hy the 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 31s. 6d. Only to be had 
direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 








STEVENSON ON HARBOURS. 
Just oa” in 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
t He DESIG ond CONSTRUCTION 
HARBOURS. 
By THOMAS STEV ENSON, M.L.C.E. &. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longm: an & Co. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
In 15 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 63s., with Illustrations, 
Notes and Index, 


of 





THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF 
ml HOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


“THE ENGLISH OPIUM. EATER.” 
CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER,. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS. 

TII. LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 
VI. The ENGLISH MAIL-COACH, 
V. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
Vi. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 
VII. PROTESTANTISM and OTHER ESSAYS. 
VIII. LEADERS in LITERATURE. 
IX. The C-ESARS and OTHER WRITINGS. 
X. STYLE and RHETORIC, 
XI. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 
XII. SPECULATIONS—LITERARY and PHILOSOPHIC. 
XIII. LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, &e. 
XIV. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 1790—1803. 
XV. BIOGRAPHIES—Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe and Schil- 
r. With General Index to the Works. 


The last Volume is not contained in the senier Edition. 
Separate Volumes 4s. 6d, each. 
Adam & Charles Black. Lone don: 
NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 
NHE ART OF ILLUMINATING. By W. R. 
TYMMS and M. DIGBY WYATT. Published. at 37. 10s.; 
now reduced to 30s,, carriage-free. Detailed Prospectus and Cata- 
logues gratis and pore free. After Oct. 1 the price for this book 
will be raised to 365 
London: 8. T. 
Bank of England), E.C 


Carriage-free to all parts ts of the United Kingdom. 


Vou. L. 
Ei. 


Edinburgh: 


Longm un & Co. 


cubert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 














HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
gore jeousty Illuminated in a series of 27 Plates, by W. and G. 
AU DSL Elegantly bound. Published 123,, 101. 102., 
and 8. oy ; now reduced to 6l. 63., 42. 143. 6d., and 37. 138. 6d. De- 
tailed Prospectus and Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
London: & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of ‘Engl: und), E.C. 
Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
OBERTS’S SKETCHES OF THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and 


NUBIA, with 250 beautiful Plates, and Letter-press by the Rey. 
4;. CRULY, LL.D., published at 71. 7s., 91., 10. 103, and 111. lis. 
now reduced to 2. 13s. » 3l. 108.; 42., and Yl. 163. Dets ailed Pro: 
spectus and Catalogues gratis and post-free. 

London: S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E. C. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
In crown 8vo. 43. 6d, bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


FAIUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
Ed GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the “History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
fhe Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 





Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
‘by new Diagrams. 
New Edition—Feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements, with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


£1, 000 in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow- 
ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 

caused by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 

or at Home, may be secured byan Annual Payment of 31. to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 

romptly and liberally paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, Regent-street, and 
64, Cornhill. WILLIAM y. V IAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


= Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849, 


NOTH —— 'TISH AND M . R CANTILE 
URANCE COMPANY 
"Rotabtaohet 1809, 
FIREand LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
tion transacted at moderate rates. 
The Duty paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to 60,7721. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 
Insurers in this Company will receive the full benefit of the 
reduction in Duty 
CAP IT. AL 
ANNUAL INCOME .......... 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, #1, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
WEST-END OFFICE . 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 















The attention of Symes desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the ee raneages offered by this old-established Society to 
ons effecting Assurances now are— 


RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 


PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


LOW 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
Payable in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Semen, 
or Reducti on of the Premiums, at the option of th 
Policy-holder. 


Policies effected before MIDSUMMER, 1865, will participate 
in the Profits of the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


N.B. Proposals are now received and Assurances may be 
effected at the Ottice in Craig’s-court as well as at the Chief Office 
i_ Threadneedle-street. 


“fa== LIFE ASSOCI ATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted 1906. 


President-JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
Vice-President—ALF RED HEAD, Esq. 
Trustees. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. dD, “Salomons, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Robert Hanbury, Esq. George Frederick Pollveke Esq. 

The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
yearsago,on the principle of Mutual As ance, the whole of the 
benefits being shared by the Members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year,and appropriated sulely to a reduction of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made. 

f the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now 
effecting Assurauces will be entitled, after seven years, to a 
reduction of 744 per cent., whereby each lvl. of aunual premium 
will be reduced to 2U. 11s 

This Society has paid in claims more than.. 

And has policies now in force amounting t 

1ts accumulated fund exceeds .... 

And its gross income is upwards o 
of which income 140,000. is returned to 
their premiums. 

Assurances may be effected up to 10,0002. on the same life. 

The Society has no agents and allows no commission, never- 
theless the new assurances effected in the last year amounted 
to 462,260/,, and the new annual ory to 16,7451. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 








«+ £4,640,000 
6,900,000 
—_ 000 
50,000 

ers in redustion of 
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‘FIRE OFFICE, Loman 
and CHARING CROSS 


Remission of one-half of the Dut Stock ‘achi 
Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade. ¥ on Stock, Machinery, 
Insurances effected now will secure the full benefit of the 


reduced duty. 
_ June 25, 1864. GEO. W. LOVELL, , Secretary, 


a es 
A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAny, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK, 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Le 
William H. Bodkin, Esa. Saffery Wm. cane E 
Rev. John Congreve. Jeremiah Pilcher, Egg 4. 
Professor Hall, M.A. ewis Pocock, Esq. ws 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- “square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPany, 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
The Assured are protected by an ample cubbcortbed 

an assurance fund of 530,0001., invested on mortg 

Government Stecks—and an income of 85,000. a coke: 


/PHanix 


Security, 
capital— 
*, and in the 





Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole 7 Term. 











Age. | One Year. Seven Years.) With Profits. | Without Profits, 
20 | £017 8 | £019 9 £11510 | £11 
30 | 14 3 a ey 255 | 207 
40 150 169 oa 21410 
50} 1141 119 10 46 | 40 
6 | 3234 317 0 | 6129 | 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled to 
nine-tenths, or 90 per ceut. out of the profits every 
The profit assigned to each policy can be added io the sum 
assured, upplied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re. 
ceived in cash. 
At therecentdivision a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary inereags 
varying, according to age, "from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 
One half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may ré main font 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 
Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death, 
Loans upon approved se curity. 
No charge for Policy Stamps 
Medical Attendauts paid for their reports. 
Persons may, iu time of peace, proceed to or ese in any part 
of Europe or British North America without ex charge. 
Noextra charge for the Militia, Volanteer Rifle ox, Ge Attillery 
Corpson Home Service. 
The Medical Officers attend every day, at a quarter before Tro 
o’eloe GEORGE CLARK, Actuary, 
LOCKs, CANDELABRA, BRON ZES, and 
LAMPs. "Ww ILLIAM 8S. BURT ON invites ins; rection of 
his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-B s. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Virta, the product ion of the first Manufaciurers of Paris, from 
whom Williaa S. Burton imports them direc 
CLOCKS.. . from 78. 6d. to 251. 
CANDEL AB RA.. 9 138, Gd, to 161. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES. os 188. Ud. to 161. 163, 
LAMPs, MUDER/ ATEUR.. ,, 68.0d. to 9. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR. 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGU E gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Marble Chimney ee, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseli 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, B 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., ; : 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s- place ; and l, Xe owin: ns saa 
PpEANES (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE 
Established a.p. 1700. 
FURNISH ened HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 
and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 188., 303. , 403. , 638., 758. 
DEANE’S —Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew a 
ing Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand: 
some assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths 
fitted complete. 
a -— and Fire-irons,in all modern and approved 
patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in io. and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quali 
DEANE’S—Tin and eee Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
sites, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, strong and 
serviceab! e. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desigued ‘patterns in glass 
aud bronze, three-light glass, trom 63s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICED FUR: 
NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE._ 


VERY ONE HAS MARKED the unplea- 
sant, dirty appearance of a Guass Evr, which can always 
be detected by the disagreeable expression on the physiognomy, 
ut it is now known that M. BOISSO AU, Senior, Oculist 
to the French Army and Hospitals, No. 11, Rue de Monceat, 
Paris, has invented a little chef-d’@uvre in ENAMEL, which com 
bines the attributes of lightness, solidity and comfort with t : 
expressive motion of visual organs. The injured Eye requires = 
previous operation; the new invention can be inserted without 
disturbing the patient ; children even bear it without a murme 
M. Boissonneau will be in London (Symond’s Hotel, Broo. 
street, Grosvenor-square), on the 15th and 16th September. 
Any person desirous of communicating with him by corres} 074 
dence is solicited to send the colour of the Eye required, ands 
Photograph of the face not coloured. 


—- in 
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nH RESHER’S COLOUR ED FLANNEL 
STREET SHIRTS. Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
‘achi AGEN TS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
Schinery, 9980 “ Booksellers—seLt HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 
it of the . It is choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 
creta advantages secure for this Tea general preference. 
retary, ccs aT 
Rrra . oa 
PANY. AHANDELIE RS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
’ 0 for DINING -ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
Fda in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
arian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
; apressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Oxford- street, W. 
0, Esq. 
“a SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
0 Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
- Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7 7. oo 
Dessert 
Jewry, _ All Articles marked’ in plain figures, 
MPANY, omamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
\ Security, Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
aha LoNDON-SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
, pIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
——. s Broad-street. Established 1307. 
(ima | GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
ie S for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
re Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
14.10 NEW KING-STREET, COVENT: GARDEN, W.C., 
: ll Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
cae Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensinst D Mt useum. 
icipate i 
an — Dent, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
) the sum D CLOCK M AKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 
oF be ree f Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
n th M We of the Great C lock for the Houses of Pailiament. 
} increase, SILVER. Gop. 
remiums, Guineas. Guineas. 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
1 on credit Do. do. _ superior. Gtol6 Lever Watches ..... 16 
in for life Do. with very thick glass..8to20 | Gold ” oe or . 18 to 35 
lf Chronometers .. 25 | Gold Ha ironometers .. 
oft at any River Hel Per | Do. in Hunting Cases...... 40 
th. 1d G eneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
act Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine C hronometers, 35 guineas. 

Every des: ripti on of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
1 ANY part Cases kept i ock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
ge. and Indep« oh nt Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
Artillery from 40 guineas upwards. 

An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold W aistcoat and Guard 

efore Two Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
.ovuary, Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
7 os Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
4, and E. Dent Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
ection of and at 34.and 35, Royal E xchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
AS. ; Bat Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 
3 of pure piss cate . 
ri 

sisal parrRiva se & COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
per pair. 192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Car e paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
| FUR. Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and Ms. 
> RE Books, Household Papers, &c. 
post paid, PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
| Stock of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
Britannia land, on receipt of Post-oftice Order. 

Fenders, NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
iers, Tea. Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 
ns, Toilet periw, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 


Address Dies from 32 
SERMON PAPE R, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 





















Animmense variety in all sizes and qualities me, in stock. 
rd. SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COP iss BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 
IDGE. 2%. per doz 
ilustrate d Price List of Inkstands, Despatch ae Stationery 
LES Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. pos 2. 
_ PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale ne Sta- 
y of style tioners, 19 , Fleet street, E.C. Established1841. 
F \ ETC ALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
ufacture, ati tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and C foth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
es of Tin Sponges, and every a of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search shel een the divisions of the Teeth—the 
Preserr« hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2. per box. —Address 130B and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 
nd hand: Sold by Grocers, Druggists, &c. 
nrecaie FRY ’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 
distinguished by Fine Later Solubility, and 
utritious Properties, 
approved Adapted for General Consumers as well as Homeopathic 
-atients. 
dding of JSFRY & Si INS, Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, Bristol and LL sondon. 
n Requi- 
: URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &e. and 
rong and Table Delicacies of the highe st quality, pureand ‘wholesome. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassatv’s Report. 
| Rollers, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
sn atlas SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
= __ May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. _ 
) FUR: (wore A-PERCHA MILL-BANDS. —The 
ae Gutta-Percha Company beg to state that the increasing 
IDGE. Toned for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
a same. straps, &c, fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
inplea- ave everyw here received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
n always nent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 
omnemy. ceptibility of injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
list t water; and the facility with which the only joint required can 
Lonceau made in bands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
ich com to leather for almost all working purpos es, and decidedly more 
‘with the Tunomical, Every variety of Gutts ercha Articles, such as 
‘aires 10 ubing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, Union-joints, 
I vithout t ks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet- ‘trays, Curtain-rings, Galvanic Bat- 
murmut. (ries, Talboty pe Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta-Percha 
rook: po a and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
serespol THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
ed, ands 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 








HUBB’ Ss) PATENT SA FES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB'’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all —~ gh = 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing — all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—1ron Doors for Strong Room: 

Tilustrated Price-List, gratis and al free. 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
femspton a aa 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
am 


HLEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, S. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C 


DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


NHE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest- priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 

sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 208. 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
> it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
y being in bottle two or three years. J.C. ¢0 onfidently recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note.—The Clarets of the celebrated 
1858 Vintage Leggrang ae March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428. we r doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be hohe JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent- street. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

At 188., 208,., 248., 408. and 36s. per dozen ; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 

548. 5 Margaux, 60s. 9728. 3 C hateau Lafitte, 72 28. ,848., 968. ? superior 

Beaujolais, 248. ; Macon, 30s., 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., ech “e 

728.; Chablis, 308., 368. to 548.5 *Champ: pagne, 368., 428,, 488., 608. 











SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at ‘36s, ‘per ‘dozen, of soft 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 

Capital dinner Sherry . 248. and 30s. per doz. 
High- a Pale, Golden, ‘and Brown 

428, 488, 548. ” 
Po rt fro om D firsé-clase shippers. sesee 308, 368, 428, gg 
Choice Old Port and“ Vintage” Wines.. 488. 60s. _ ” 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy ........ 608. and 728. 


Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
_and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established A.D. 1667. 
AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package béars their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick- lane ‘aaa Wentworth-street, 
London, N. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LE A & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*xx Sold Wholesale and for Export. be the Eropristors,, a or- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BAROLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers — ‘Oilmen ey 


HOCOLAT-MENITIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, ot 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, V VC, 

Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-payement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 














PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home a 4 ett — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, ree.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, W ES' ST STRAND, London, W. ©. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


THE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING se description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—‘‘a combination as simple as it is inpepfous.” 
—‘‘a bed as healthy as it is comfortable. 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin, ing 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM, SME. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 











TOWARD & SONS’ EASY CHAIRS and 

SOFAS.—The Public will find these Goods of the best 

— quality, and in great variety, at 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
TREET, Oxford-street.—Designs and Estimates free. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is mye a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, the requisite res: Rie nites is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT TEV with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, an may be worn 
during sleep. A oy ee oe may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
ce ofa ore Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 

0.Q,. made payable to Tous Wuurte, Post-office, Piccadilly. 





LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 48, 6d.,78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 
_JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


i R. HOWARD, SURGEON. DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-! STREET, has a a an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, . fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the oe 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and wil} 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are —~ and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 


A LV E r & DP FE G. 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.,” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers. 
in half-bottles, 18. 6d.; and bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; wholesale si) 

A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five | years. emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical P and 1 by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy fer acidity of the Ey acon heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
a more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
in a state of es ce Ree of uniform strength, by 
DINER. ORD & CO., 172, N NE OND-STREET, London, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 
TICHY AND LITHIA WATERS. 
Established Remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, Acidity, &c. 
THESE WATERS, as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS, are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily sold. 
Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 


Messrs. BURROW, Matvern. 
TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence ; 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomach’s, and a gentic stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a doz. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 
Ww holesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 




















NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE isa perfectly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for —. digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in Bottles, at 38., 58. and ls, exch, 
PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 





OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UN Wi N & 
ALBERT, 24, Last vm py grey hair to a per- 
manent_ natural brown or black. A plication most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 
that ei hair is coloured the moment it is touched.—Cases at 
5a. 6d.,10s. 6d. and 218. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by Post 40 stamps. — 


)LDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 
certain remedy for restoring. and strengthening the 
Hair. .y it Whiskers and ) 1 and beau- 
tified. Ladies will find it especially valuable, as the most delicate 
Head-dress or Bonnet can worn without fear of soiling. For 
Children it is invaluable. Price 3s. 6d., 68., and lls.—C. & A, 
OLDRI IDGE, 22, Wellington-street, "Strand. 
F ALL THE ILLS THAT FLESH IS 
HEIR TO, What is worse than Rheumatism? Let its 
victims use Dr. LANG’S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS. 
To be had of Wholesale Medicine Venders, and respectab le Che- 
mists, &c. throughout the Country, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. each, 
Full irections for use on Wrappers inclosing t the Bot ttles. 














OUT - RHEUMATISM is quickly relieved 

and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 

BLAIR’ Ss GOUT and RHEUY ATIC PILLS Obtained through 
any Chemist, at 1s. at 18. lid. and 2. 9d. per box 


(OCKLE’S 2S ANTIBILIOUS ‘and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vv se Aperients, with the aor extracts of the flowers 
of the aromatic and tonic properties, 
will be found the be best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or kL reer, Flatulency, Spasms, &e, 
—Prepared only by JAMES CO CKLE, 18, New Ormond-street : 
to be had of all ‘Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18.14d. and 28. a. Od 
oop APPETITE and INCREASE D 
DILY ENJOYMENT may be insured by a gentle course 
of PARKS LIFE PILLS. May be had ¢ of of any | Chemist. 


NSTANT RELIEF of COLDS, ASTHMA, 


co CHS is 
= DR oCcKs. PULMONIC WAFERS. ri 
From Mr. 9 Ww. Dale, Chemist, Queen-street, Portsea : —“T 
conelder them invaluable for Coughs Solds, Asthma, &c. 
To Si Pu the 














ers and Public Speakers, clear and strengthen the 
voice. ey have a pleasant taste. "Piles le. lid, and 28. 9d. per 
Box. Sold by all Druggists. 
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GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA: ‘MIRELLA.’ 


PREPARA 


From The Times, August 8. 


“*M. Gounod’s ‘ Mirella’ is slowly and surely making way. Built upon a subject rather lyrical than dramatic, its truth of expression is to be found in the music, which every 


2 e ; - rote ¥ additi eatin 
renders not only more familiar but more attractive. Such charming pastoral tunes—as brief as charming—have rarely been So exquisite a musical idyll as rarely imaging tional h 


co sed : 
* Mireille’ follows exactly the same principles as ‘ Faust ;’ and, though founded on a subject so different in all respects—as different as the purely idyllic can be from the purely dramaticwit wept 
opinion, quite as genuine, and, or we are much mistaken, will, in the long run, prove quite as successful. 18, ID oy 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS OF ‘MIRELLA.’ 





@ @.| 

THE OVERTURE, SOLO and DUET ‘i os Pr +. 4s.and 5 0 | BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CHGQ:UR DE MAGNANARELLES(the Opening Chorus) ; " 
THE FAVOURITE AIRS, by W. H. Caticort, in three Books, each, SOLO BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SAVOYARD MELODY .. ae as e 

and DUET .. - * . . +» 5s.and 6 0 | TALEXY’S MAZURKA BRILLANTE ne - re < : 
GOUNOD'S Arrangement for Piano of the CHORUS of MAGNANARELLES 3.0 | KETTERER’S FANTASIA, Transcription; a very brilliant piece .. oe , 
THE MARCH, arranged by W.H. Caticorr.., ee oe 1 0 | LYSBERG’S FANTASIA ee oe o- .- .- ee 4 ( 
JULES BRISSAC’S CHANSON DE MAGALI (Transcription) es 3 0} GANZ, REMINISCENCES OF MIRELLA ee ae as os a 
KUHE’S WITCH'S SONG, ‘ La Stagione arriva’ se os ee 3 0j|FAVARGER’S FANTASIA .. oe a oe ? 5 6 
KUIIE’S FANTASIA os ‘in es os se és wn 4 0 | FORBES’ FANTASIA MIRELLA oo as os ‘i : 3 9 
MADAME OURY’'S FANTASIA ee ee ee oe ate 5 0 | COOTE’S MIRELLA QUADRILLES .. ee oe oe eo 40 
ROSELLEN’S SOUVENIRS DE MIRELLA (a Selection of Airs) 4 0} COOTE’S MIRELLA WALTZES .. oo ee ee ee 4 0 
NORDMANN'S BOUQUET DE MELODIES 4 0: VICTOR COLLINE’S MIRELLA VALSE aa os ue ; 3 0 





BOOSEY’S NATIONAL EDITION OF ENCLISH CLEES. 


A New Edition of all the best GLEES OF ENGLAND, (uniform with Sir Henry R. Bishop’s Glees,) with PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, in Numbers for Societies, 
price One Penny each; in Parts, containing Twelve Glees, One Shilling each; or Sixty in One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 6d. 


A Specimen Number for two stamps. 





POPULAR HARMONIUM WORKS. 
BOOSEY’S FIFTY SACRED PIECES, ODES,|BOOSEY’S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES for the 


and HYMN TUNES, for the Harmonium; including a number of beautiful and Harmonium, from the Works of the Great Masters. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
well-known Compositions, to be found in no other collection. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


BOOSEY’S TWELVE COMPLETE ANTHEMS BOOSEY'S SIXTY OPERATIC MELODIES 


for the Harmonium, 
for the Harmonium, by KENT and others. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 





J ‘The HARMONIUM MUSEUM: a Collecti 

, 1 OY 10 1 THING y 4 4 pi. b > w 10n 

M E N D E L S S 0 H N S S 0 N G S W I T H 0 U T | of One Hundred Sunni and Secular Works; with an Introduction on Playing the 
WORDS. The Twelve best for the Harmonium. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. Instrument, by HENRY SMART. Price 7s. 6d, 





BOOSEY’S SHILLING ORATORIOS. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS. | ISRAEL IN EGYPT. | THE CREATION. | THE MESSIAH. 


These Works may also be had bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. each. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1, (THE MINIATURE), price Seventeen Guineas, in solid walnut case, has the full compass, an excellent quality of tone and a good touch, and is manufactured in the most 


durable manner. It is decidedly the best cheap Pianoforte befure the public. 





No. 2, price Twenty-six Guineas in rosewood, or Twenty-seven Guineas in Italian walnut, is in a highly-finished and elegant case, and would form an ornament to any drawing: 
room. The workmanship is of the best description, the touch is elastic, and the tone of that pure, rich quality which distinguishes the Pianofortes of the greatest makers. 


No. 3, price Thirty-five Guineas in rosewood, and Thirty-seven Guineas in Italian walnut, is four inches higher than No. 2, and is consequently more powerful. The case is most 
elaborate; it has the registered key-board, and the compass of seven octaves. 


*,* BOOSEY & CO, exchange any Pianoforte not approved of. Instruments for Hire on moderate terms. 


eee in —————— 


HARWVIONIUMS BY EVANS AND OTHER MAKERS. 


The Cottage or Six-Guinea Harmonium has a soft and agreeable quality of tone. The School or Ten-Guinea Harmonium is suitable for Class Singing, &c. BOOSEY & C0. 
er in egy large assortment of EVANS'S HARMONIUMS, at greatly reduced prices, including several very superior Instruments with two rows of Keys, as well as Pedal 
nstruments, &c. 





BOOSEY & CO. HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 




















Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for 1ReLAnD, Mn 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 10, 1864, 
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